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FOREWORD 


In  a  great  broad  land,  such  as  ours,  families  tend  to 
become  widely  separated  and  lose  contact  with  each  other. 
In  as  short  a  period  as  two  or  three  generations  they  may 
lose  all  knowledge  of  each  other  and  their  ancestoriai  lines. 
The  descendants  of  Asa  and  Sarah  Abbott  are  now  well  into 
Hie  fifth  generation ;  the  same  being  the  eleventh  generation 
from  George  Sr.  and  Hannah  Chandler  Abbott,  who  settled 
at  Andover,  Mass.,  in  1644;  the  first  Abbotts  in  America. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  little  booklet  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  bring  together  the  pieces  of  information  that 
make  up  the  story  of  the  Abbotts  and  the  Sperry s  who  are 
the  ancestors  of  Asa  and  Sarah.  The  material  has  been 
gathered  from  many  sources:  the  Abbott  Round  Tables 
1901-1932,  the  Abbot  Genealogical  Register  of  1845,  the 
records  of  the  Utah  Genealogical  Society,  the  autobiograph¬ 
ical  sketches  of  Charles  and  Harrison  Sperry,  the  histories 
of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  public 
records,  and  other  sources.  Last  but  not  least  is  family 
tradition  as  well  as  surmise  and  conjecture.  When  a  state¬ 
ment  is  based  on  any  of  the  latter  it  is  always  indicated  as 
such. 

We  hope  that  that  which  follows  is  not  of  too  great 
length  and  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  read  bv  the  younger 
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generations,  especially  those  whose  names  are  not  Abbott. 

The  numerals  before  names  indicate  the  number  of  gen¬ 
erations  removed  from  George  Abbott  Sr.  of  Andover  and 
his  wife  Hannah. 


Arthur  W.  Abbott 


Naperville,  Illinois 
April,  1963 
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Memorial  monument  to  George  Abbott  and  his 
wife  Hannah  Chandler  Abbott  in  the  South  Parish 
Cemetery,  Andover,  Mass.  Erected  1843. 
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PREFACE 


We  Americans  who  can  say  with  certainty  that  we  are 
descended  from  ancestors  who  came  to  this  country  in  its 
earliest  days  have  a  right  to  take  unusual  pride  in  our 
forbears  in  this  New  World.  They  suffered  hardships  and 
privations,  and  encountered  dangers  as  they  contributed  to 
the  successful  beginning  of  our  country. 

It  is  now  more  than  300  years  since  George  Abbott,  the 
first  of  our  line,  emigrated  in  1037  as  a  young  man  from 
Hertfordshire,  England,  to  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  We 
are  fortunate  and  deeply  indebted  to  the  earlier  generations 
whose  carefully  kept  family  records  have  left  us  an  un¬ 
broken  genealogical  history  down  to  and  including  the  sixth 
generation. 

Those  of  us  in  the  Abbott  family  who  have  been  pleased 
to  call  ourselves  “The  Tribe  of  Asa”  are  descended  from  (6) 
Asa  McFarland  Abbott  and  Sarah  Sperry,  his  wife.  As  a 
young  man,  Asa  left  New  Hampshire  in  1842  and  made  his 
way  to  the  Illinois  prairies  in  1847. 

In  1843  there  was  a  celebration  of  the  200th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Town  of  Andover,  Mass.,  and  among 
those  present  were  many  of  the  descendants  of  George  and 
Hannah  Chandler  Abbott,  who  were  of  the  original  settlers. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  raise  funds  to  erect  a  suitable 
monument  to  honor  their  memory,  and  was  also  requested, 
if  funds  were  available,  to  prepare  a  genealogical  register 
of  their  descendants.  The  subscription  efforts  apparently 
were  quite  successful,  as  in  September  of  that  year,  a  gran¬ 
ite  monument  was  erected  in  the  “burial  place  in  the  South 
Parish”,  Andover.  This  monument  still  stands  and  its  pres¬ 
ent  location  may  be  described  as  the  cemetery  adjoining  the 
South  Congregational  Church  on  Central  Street.  George's 
later  day  farm  home  was  only  a  short  distance  to  the 
south. 

Tne  funds  for  the  genealogy  being  available,  a  committee 
headed  by  the  Rev.  Abie!  Abbot  and  the  Rev.  Ephriam 
Abbot  went  to  work  in  a  thorough  and  painstaking  manner. 
In  1847  they  published  “A  Genealogical  Register  of  the 
Descendants  of  George  Abbot  of  Andover,  George  Abbot  of 
Rowley,  Thomas  Abbot  of  Andover,  Arthur  Abbot  of 
Ipswich,  Robert  Abbot  of  Branford  Ct.,  and  George  Abbot 
of  Norwalk  Ct.”  The  section  devoted  to  the  descendants  of 
George.  Sr.,  of  Andover,  is  the  most  voluminous  and  is 
probably  complete  down  through  the  fifth  and  sixth  gener¬ 
ations.  The  reason  for  the  inclusion  of  the  other  families 
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was  given  as  the  fact  that  they  had  asked  to  be  included 
and  that  there  had  been  considerable  intermarriage. 

The  one  error  which  the  compilers  of  this  register  made 
was  their  belief,  founded  on  tradition,  that  George  Abbott 
had  emigrated  to  America  from  Yorkshire.  The  fact  that 
they  said  in  their  Preface  that  George  “is  believed  to  have 
emigrated  from  Yorkshire  about  1640”,  shows  that  some 
of  the  earliest  records  had  become  lost  or  destroyed  by  then. 
It  was  not  until  the  1920s  that  an  American  genealogist  by 
the  name  of  J.  Gardner  Bartlett,  in  making  a  study  of  old 
church  and  court  records  in  England,  came  upon  the  evi¬ 
dence  in  St.  Michael’s  Parish,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Herts,  or 
Hertfordshire,  that  the  family  of  our  George  Abbott  had 
lived  there  for  at  least  five  generations  prior;  the  record 
extending  back  to  a  William  Abbott,  born  there  in  1470. 

The  records  also  showed  that  the  Chandler  family  had 
lived  there  for  about  the  same  length  of  time,  their  history 
extending  back  four  generations  to  Thomas  Chandler,  born 
about  1475.  The  Chandler  family  in  America  had  long  had 
a  tradition  that  the  family  of  William  Chandler  emigrated 
to  America  in  1637  and  that  George  Abbott,  who  later  mar¬ 
ried  their  daughter  Hannah,  came  on  the  same  ship. 

The  spelling  of  the  family  name  with  one  or  two  Ts  has 
been  the  subject  of  a  mild  controversy  for  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  The  compilers  of  the  1847  register  used  the 
single  T  entirely  and  justified  their  doing  so  by  quoting 
some  classical  rules  for  spelling  and  citing  such  other  names 
as  Cabot,  Talbot,  etc.  The  early  records  of  Andover  show 
the  name  with  both  one  and  two  Ts  and  also  as  Abbet,  the 
variant  spellings  probably  depending  upon  the  fancy  of  the 
clerk  who  made  the  entry.  In  signing  his  will  on  Dec.  12, 
1681,  twelve  days  before  his  death,  George  Abbott  used  two 
Ts,  and  on  the  recorded  copy  the  name  appears  as  Abbutt, 
probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  enfeebled  hand  had  failed 
to  close  the  top  of  the  o.  The  third  generation  Abbotts,  who 
in  1727  moved  from  Andover  to  “Penacook”,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  to  found  the  town  that  later  became  Concord,  used 
the  double  T  unanimously,  as  a  facsimile  of  a  petition  signed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  “ye  Town  of  Rumford”  1744,  bears  the 
signatures  of  six  of  them,  including  our  (3)  Benjamin,  all 
signed  IT.  The  History  of  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  and 
public  records,  however,  continue  the  mixed  spelling.  En¬ 
tries  m  the  family  Bible  of  (5)  Benjamin  and  (6)  Asa  are 
spelled  with  one  T  when  written  in  the  hand  of  Benjamin 
and  two  Ts  when  they  were  later  made  by  Asa.  Members 
of  the  family  who  have  remained  in  the  vicinity  of  Andover, 
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generally  prefer  the  one  T,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  find  it  quaint.  With  the  chance  finding  of  the  old  Eng¬ 
lish  records  with  the  name  always  spelled  Abbott,  there  nc 
longer  appears  to  be  a  question. 

Among  the  other  early  settlers  at  Andover  was  another 
George  Abbott,  the  son  of  a  George  Abbott  who  emigrated 
from  England  to  the  Bay  Colony  in  1642  and  settled  at 
Rowley,  Mass.  To  distinguish  the  two,  they  were  known 
as  George,  Sr.  and  George,  Jr.  or  George,  tailor,  and  as 
such,  appear  on  the  records.  There  has  always  been  some 
speculation  as  to  whether  or  not  the  two  families  might  not 
have  been  related  ;  but.  to  date,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
found  to  show  that  they  were.  They  did.  however,  live  as 
close  and  friendly  neighbors ;  and,  as  early  as  the  third  gen¬ 
eration,  began  to  intermarry  freely.  The  majority  of 
the  Abbotts  in  the  vicinity  of  Andover  today  are  joint 
descendants  of  the  two  Georges. 

The  descendants  of  Asa  McFarland  Abbott,  however,  are 
not  in  any  way  descended  from  George  Abbott  of  Rowley, 
or  “George,  Jr.”  of  Andover. 
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GEORGE  ABBOTT,  SR.,  OF  ANDOVER,  MASS. 

(1)  George  Abbott,  the  first  of  our  line  in  America,  was 
born  at  Bishop’s  Stortford,  Co.  Herts,  or  Hertfordshire, 
England,  about  1615  and  baptised  in  St.  Michael’s  Church 
there  on  22  May  1617.  His  father’s  name  was  also  George 
and  his  mother’s  name  was  Elizabeth. 

As  a  young  unmarried  man  of  22,  George  emigrated  to 
America  in  1637  in  the  company  of  William  Chandler,  his 
wife  and  four  children,  one  of  whom,  Hannah,  then  a  girl  of 
seven  or  eight,  became  his  wife  some  ten  years  later.  The 
records  show  that  George  and  the  Chandlers  lived  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  at  least  until  1643.  Roxbury  has  now  become 
a  part  of  Boston.  About  this  time,  a  patent  was  granted 
by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  for 
a  plantation  at  a  place  then  known  as  Cochichawiche  about 
20  miles  north  of  Roxbury,  and  George  apparently  went 
there  with  the  eldest  of  the  Chandler  sons  and  purchased 
original  proprietor’s  rights.  A  list,  presumed  to  be  a  roster 
of  the  original  settlers  in  the  order  in  which  they  joined  the 
group,  shows  George’s  name  as  19th  and  Thomas  Chandler 
as  23rd.  It  is  not  known  definitely  when  work  on  trie  settle¬ 
ment  began,  but  it  is  believed  to  have  been  in  the  spring  of 
1643. 

The  town  records  of  Roxbury  show  that  George  (then  a 
mature  man)  married  Hannah  Chandler  (a  girl  of  18  or 
thereabouts)  on  12  Dec.  1646.  The  bride  and  groom  went  to 
live  in  the  house  at  what  by  then  had  become  the  Town  of 
Andover.  The  home  was  built  of  rough  hand-hewn,  or 
sawed  logs  that  George  had  spent  two  years  in  building 
and  clearing  sufficient  land  to  support  a  wife  and  family. 
Old  records  indicate  that  the  house  stood  on  a  plot  of  about 
four  acres  on  the  east  side  of  what  is  now  Court  Street, 
North  Andover,  a  short  distance  north  of  the  old  burial 
place  and  meeting  house. 

How  long  they  lived  at  this  location  before  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  move  to  the  garrison  house  on  their  farm  land, 
is  not  known.  Early  laws  required  all  settlers  to  build  their 
homes  on  relatively  small  house  lots  in  compact  groups  to 
afford  protection  for  each  other  in  case  of  Indian  attack. 
The  second  home,  the  garrison  house,  was  some  two  or 
three  miles  to  the  southwest  on  what  is  now  Central  Street, 
Andover.*  A  garrison  house  was  built  of  heavy  hewn  or 

*  In  1855  the  Town  of  Andover  was  divided,  the  eastern  part  be¬ 
coming  North  Andover. 
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sawed  logs  with  the  corners  securely  fastened,  the  eaves  ex¬ 
tending  out  over  the  walls  by  two  feet  or  more,  so  that  in 
case  of  attack,  the  defenders  could  fire  down  upon  the  enemy 
or  pour  water  to  put  out  a  fire  if  started. 

George  and  Hannah’s  first  child,  John,  was  born  2  March 
1648.  The  second  child,  also  a  son,  Joseph,  died  when  little 
more  than  a  year  old  and  his  was  the  first  death  on  the  town 
records.  In  all,  13  children  were  born  to  the  marriage,  ten 
sons  and  three  daughters.  Eleven  survived  to  maturity. 

The  fourth  child,  also  named  Joseph,  was  the  first  settler 
at  Andover  to  be  killed  by  Indians.  He  and  a  younger  broth¬ 
er.  Timothy,  were  at  work  in  the  fields  when  the  Indians 
attacked  one  morning  in  April.  1676  during  what  is  now 
known  as  King  Philip’s  War.  The  brothers  defended  them¬ 
selves  with  firearms  but  were  overwhelmed  before  they 
could  reach  the  safety  of  the  garrison  house.  Joseph  was 
killed  and  Timothy,  a  boy  of  eleven,  was  carried  off  as  a 
prisoner.  After  suffering  great  hardships  at  the  hands  of 
his  captors,  he  was  returned  some  months  later  near  the 
point  of  starvation. 

The  garrison  house  was  the  home  of  the  family  until 
1704  when  it  was  replaced  by  a  structure  which  later  be¬ 
came  known  as  ‘‘The  Old  Red  House.”  This  stood  until  1858 
when  it  was  torn  down  to  be  replaced  with  the  first  section 
of  a  fine,  large  home  which  is  still  occupied  by  Abbots 
descended  from  George’s  eldest  son,  John. 

No  picture  or  physical  description  of  George  Abbott  has 
come  down  to  us.  He  was  a  man  of  some  education ;  a  deeply 
religious  Puritan ;  and  a  successful  business  man  and  farm¬ 
er.  At  his  death  on  December  24,  1681,  at  the  age  of  66,  his 
estate  was  appraised  at  587  pounds,  besides  the  gifts  of  land 
that  he  had  already  made  to  his  sons.  His  will,  dated  12 
Dec.  1681,  twelve  days  before  his  death,  is  on  record  at  the 
Essex  Countv  Court  House  at  Salem.  He  left  all  of  his 
estate  to  his  wife  Hannah  and  paid  her  a  remarkably  tender 
tribute;  “Considering  the  great  love  and  affection  I  bear 
unto  my  loving  wife  Hannah  Abbott  and  also  considering 
her  tender  love  and  respect  she  hath  had  to  me  and  also 
considering  her  care  and  diligence  in  helping  to  get  and  save 
what  God  hath  blessed  us  withal  and  also  her  prudence  in 
management  of  the  same,  I  do  therefore  leave  rny  whole 
estate  to  her  and  for  her  use  during  the  time  of  her  natural 
life  and  at  her  death  my  will  is  that  my  overseers  shall 
dispose  of  my  estate  that  her  necessity  doth  not  enforce  her 
to  spend  among  my  children.”  It  was  also  his  will  that  “if 
any  of  the  sons  should  be  guilty  of  disobedient  carriage  to- 
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ward  their  mother,  they  shall  be  cut  short  in  their  portions. ” 
The  overseers  were  “my  loving  brothers  Thomas  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Chandler  and  my  loving  friend  John  Barker.” 

At  the  time  of  her  husband’s  death,  Hannah  was  fifty- 
two,  had  been  married  thirty-five  years  and  borne  thirteen 
children,  four  of  whom  were  still  under  age.  Nine  years 
later  she  married  the  pastor  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  Francis 
Dane,  a  widower,  likewise  somewhat  older  than  herself.  He 
died  in  1697,  and  she  survived  him  bv  fourteen  vears,  nass- 
ing  away  11  June  1711  at  the  age  of  81  years.  George  and 
Hannah,  as  well  as  the  Rev.  Dane,  undoubtedly  were  buried 
in  the  “old  burial  place’'  at  North  Andover  Center.  Time 
and  the  elements,  with  some  help  from  vandals,  have  com¬ 
pletely  obliterated  all  markers  in  the  older  part  of  the  ceme¬ 
tery;  so,  their  actual  resting  places  are  unknown.  Hannah’s 
will,  dated  10  Feb.  1707,  is  also  on  record  and  is  considered 
as  remarkable  since  it  is  said  to  be  the  only  will  of  the  time 
on  record  in  which  a  woman  alone  conveys  real  estate  after 
the  death  of  her  husband. 

CHILDREN  OF  GEORGE  AND  HANNAH  ABBOTT 

Married  Sarah  Barker 
Died  in  infancy 
Married  John  Chandler 
Killed  by  Indians,  1676 
Married  Dorcas  Graves 
Married  Elizabeth  Gerrv 

V 

Married  Ephriam  Stevens 
Married  Elizabeth  Farnum 
Married  Mar-y— Foster  ^ 
Married  Hannah  Gray 
Died  young,  drowned 
Married  Dorcas  Hilbert 
Married  Nathan  Stevens 


John 

b. 

9 

June,  164S 

Joseph 

b. 

3 

Nov.,  1649 

Hannah 

b. 

9 

Sept.,  1650 

Joseph 

b. 

30 

March,  165 

George 

b. 

7 

June,  1655 

William 

b. 

18 

Nov.,  1657 

Sarah 

b. 

14 

Nov.,  1659 

Benjamin 

b. 

20 

Dec.,  1661 

Timothv 

V 

b. 

17 

Nov.,  1663 

Thomas 

b. 

6 

May,  1666 

Edward 

Nathaniel 

b. 

14 

June,  1671 

Elizabeth 

b. 

9 

Feb.,  1673 
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(2)  Thomas  Abbott  of  Andover,  son  of  (1)  George,  Sr. 


Born  6  May  16G6,  Died  28  Apr.  1728,  ae.  62. 

Married  7  Dec.  1697  to  Hannah  Gray,  daughter  of 
Robert  and  Hannah  Holt  Gray.  She  was  born  30  Nov. 
1674.  Died  1763,  ae.  89. 

Children:  10 

(3)  Thomas,  b.  3  Jan.  1699,  d.  11  July  1774. 

Married  Elizabeth  Ballard,  Andover. 

(3)  Hannah,  b.  10  Sept.  1700,  d.  22  July  1764,  ae.  64. 

Moved  to  Penacook  early.  Never  married. 

(3)  Edward,  b.  9  June  1702,  d.  Apr.  1757,  ae.  55. 

Married  Dorcas  Chandler,  da.  of  Thomas  Chandler, 
one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Penacook.  Drew 
Lot  1,  Mill  Brook  Interval,  1st  Range.  “His  home  a 
garrison  house  stood  on  the  east  side  of  Main  Street, 
south  of  the  brook  that  runs  between  the  State  House 
and  the  Court  House.” 

(3)  Deborah,  b.  1  Dec.  1704,  d.  25  Oct.  1801,  ae.  97. 

Moved  to  Penacook  and  lived  with  brother,  Edward, 
until  her  marriage  to  Joseph  Hall,  1736. 

(3)  George,  b.  7  Nov.  1706,  d.  6  Oct.  1785,  ae.  79. 

Married  (4)  Sarah  Abbott,  da.  of  (3)  Stephen,  (2) 
John,  (1)  George. 

Moved  to  Penacook,  became  a  proprietor  by  buying  the 
right  of  Samuel  Grainger. 

(3)  Zebediah,  b.  25  Jan.  1709.  Died  17  May  1745  in  the 
expedition  against  Louisburg,  ae.  37. 

(3)  Benjamin,  twin,  b.  31  Mar.  1711. 

(3)  Catherine,  twin,  b.  31  Mar.  1711,  d.  25  Sept.  1744,  ae.  34. 
Never  married. 

(3)  Aaron,  b.  8  Aug.  1714,  d.  9  Apr.  1730,  ae.  16. 

(3)  Isaac,  b.  24  Feb.  1717.  Killed  in  action  at  Louisburg 
14  Nov.  1745,  ae.  29. 


A  farmer  who  lived  on  the  west  side  of  the  Shawsneen 
River,  Andover,  near  the  home  of  his  older  brother,  Ben¬ 
jamin.  His  home,  started  about  the  time  of  his  marriage, 
1697.  is  still  standing  on  Argilla  Road,  and  is  known  as  the 
“Abbot-Baker  House.”  The  present  owner  and  occupant,  Mr. 
Sidney  White  is  a  descendant  of  Dr.  Symonds  Baker  who 
purchased  the  place  in  1798  from  Lydia  Blunt  Abbott, 
widow  of  (4)  Thomas,  a  grandson.  Four  direct  generations 
of  Thomas  Abbotts  lived  in  the  house  m  100  years. 
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Home  of  (2)  Thomas’  older  brother  Benjamin 
7  Andover  St.  Andover,  Mass. 

First  section  built  about  1684 
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(3)  Benjamin  Abbott  of  Concord,  N.  H. 

Born  at  Andover  31  Mar.  1711.  Died  Concord  8  Mar. 
1794.  Married  at  Andover  23  June  1742  to  (4)  Hannah 
Abbott,  da.  of  (3)  Stephen.  (2)  John,  (1)  George,  a 
sister  c*  the  Sarah  Abbott  who  married  his  older  broth¬ 
er,  George. 

She  was  born  30  July  1716.  Died  27  July  1785,  Concord, 
ae.  69. 

Children: — 

(4)  Hannah,  b.  22  Jan.  1744,  married  Jeremiah  Storey. 

(4)  Isaac,  b.  7  Feb.,  d.  24  Nov.  1746. 

(4)  Isaac  2nd,  b.  30  Aug.  1747,  d.  4  Mar.  1799. 

Married  Lucy  Burnam,  1771.  A  revolutionary  soldier, 
fought  at  Bennington,  Aug.  1777.  No  children. 

(4)  Benjamin,  b.  10  Feb.  1750,  d.  11  Dec.  1815. 

A  revolutionary  soldier. 

(4)  Ephriam,  b.  15  June  1752,  d.  30  Oct.  1778  of  injuries 
sustained  at  Bennington  the  previous  year  when  his 
body  was  “racked”  by  a  cannon  ball  which  passed  close 
by  without  actually  touching  him.  Not  married. 

(4)  Thomas,  b.  7  Oct.  1754,  d.  2  Sept.  1773,  ae.  19. 

(4)  Theodore,  d.  7  Mar.  1759,  d.  22  Sept.  1778. 

A  volunteer  in  the  Battle  of  Bennington,  1777,  at  18. 
(4)  Sarah,  b.  20  Feb.,  d.  4  July  1761. 

In  1727  Benjamin,  as  a  teen-aged  young  man,  with  his 
two  sisters,  three  of  his  brothers  and  three  cousins,  joined 
the  company  that  emigrated  from  Andover  and  Haverhill  to 
Penacook,  forty  miles  to  the  north  in  the  wilderness,  to 
found  the  settlement  that  became  Rumford  and  later  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.  Little  is  known  of  his  early  years  at  Penacook; 
the  first  mention  of  him  in  the  records  is  in  1734  when  he 
was  chosen  as  one  of  three  hog  reeves  in  the  town  election. 
Hog  reeves,  acting  as  a  committee,  settled  disputes  as  to 
the  ownership  of  hogs  that  ran  loose  in  the  woods.  In  1744 
he  bought  seven  acres  of  land  in  the  great  swamp  on  the 
Bog  Road  from  James  Farnum.  A  year  later,  in  1745,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Abbott,  yeoman,  purchased  a  seventy  acre  farm  with 
a  house  from  Timothy  and  Hannah  Clements ;  price  three 
hundred  pounds  ten  shillings.  The  Clements  had  been  orig¬ 
inal  proprietors  but  were  moving  on  up  to  Haverhill, 
N.  H.  The  house  on  the  property  at  the  time  of  purchase 
was  undoubtedly  of  the  garrison  type,  as  the  History  of 
Concord  of  1852  refers  to  Benjamin  Abbott’s  house  being  a 
garrison  during  the  Indian  troubles  of  1744-45. 
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In  1763  a  new  house  was  built  which  is  still  standing  and 
occupied  today.  Located  on  the  south  side  of  the  Bog  Road 
to  Dunbarton  at  the  foot  of  South  Street,  it  is  a  well  known 
landmark  and  may  be  possibly  the  oldest  house  in  Concord. 
The  present  day  address  is  5  Clinton  Street,  or  Xew  Hamp¬ 
shire  State  Rt.  13.  In  addition  to  being  a  farmer,  Benjamin 
was  also  a  skilled  joiner,  one  who  fashioned  the  timber 
frames  for  buildings.  It  is  probable  that  he  built  the 
house  himself.  The  house  is  somewhat  remarkable  in  that 
the  big  square  central  chimney  has  four  flues  to  accom¬ 
modate  the  three  fireplaces  on  the  first  floor  and  a  fourth 
in  a  bedroom  above  the  living  room. 

The  Abbott  Register  of  1847  describes  (3)  Benjamin  as 
a  man  of  great  physical  strength  and  as  retaining  his  vigor 
until  his  late  years.  This  may  well  be  illustrated  by  the 
fact  that  in  1777  at  the  age  of  66  be  volunteered  for  service 
in  a  militia  company  that  was  raised  overnight  at  Concord 
and  marched  off  toward  Bennington,  Vt.,  to  aid  the  forces 
gathering  to  intercept  and  stop  the  advance  of  General 
Burgoyne  from  Canada.  Before  they  reached  Bennington, 
where  there  was  a  large  depot  of  supplies  for  the  Continen¬ 
tal  Army,  word  came  that  the  force  of  Hessians,  Indians  and 
Tories  under  the  Hessian  Col.  Baume  had  been  thoroughly 
defeated  by  the  troops  under  Gen.  John  Stark  of  Bunker 
Hill  fame.  The  situation,  appearing  to  be  well  in  hand,  they 
turned  about  for  home.  The  distance  from  Concord  to  Ben¬ 
nington  is  more  than  ICO  miles,  over  mountain  roads.  Al¬ 
though  Benjamin  saw  no  actual  fighting,  he  is  officially 
credited  in  the  Xew  Hampshire  State  Records  as  having 
served  in  the  Cause  of  Independence. 

(3)  Benjamin’s  farm  and  home  with  the  exception  of 
certain  lands  deeded  to  his  son  (4)  Benjamin  had  apparently 
passed  to  the  hands  of  his  oldest  son  (4)  Isaac  before  his 
death  as  there  is  no  mention  of  it  in  his  will.  Isaac  and  his 
wife  Lucy  were  childless  and  after  them  the  farm  passed 
to  the  hands  of  their  niece  (5)  Sarah,  daughter  of  (4)  Ben¬ 
jamin,  and  her  husband  Stephen  Xoyes.  A  portion  of  the 
farm  and  the  home  remained  in  the  Xoyes  family  until  1940. 
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The  home  of  (.3)  Benjamin  Abbott 
at  Concoid,  New  Hampshire 
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(4)  Benjamin  Abbott.  Concord,  N.  H. 

Born  10  Feb.  1750,  died  11  Dec.  1815. 

Buried  in  Old  North  Cemetery,  Concord. 

Married  29  Jan.  1778  to  Sarah  Brown,  daughter  of 
Daniel  and  Ruth  Morrill  Brown  of  Brunswick,  Me. 
She  was  born  in  1758,  died  27  Sept.  1801,  ae.  43  yrs. 
Children : — 

(5)  Ephriam,  Rev.,  b.  28  Sept.  1779,  date  of  death  not 
known.  Graduate  of  Harvard  University  1806,  Andover 
Theological  Seminary  1810.  Pastor  of  the  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  at  Greenland,  N.  H.,  Preceptor  of  Brack¬ 
ett  Academy,  Westford,  Mass.,  co-author  of  the  Abbot 
Genealogical  Register,  1847. 

Married  5  Jan.  1814  to  Mary  P.  Pearson,  da.  of  the  Rev. 
Eliphalet  and  Priscilla  Holyoke  Pearson. 

(5)  Hannah,  b.  9  Mar.  1782.  Married  Ebeneezer  Hall. 

(5)  Ruth  Morrill,  b.  27  June  1784.  Married  Capt.  James 
Hall  of  Concord,  a  distant  cousin. 

(5)  Benjamin,  b.  23  Sept,  1786.  Married  Dorcas  Noyes. 
(5)  Sarah,  b.  3  Oct.  1788.  Married  Stephen  Noyes,  brother 
of  Dorcas  Noyes. 

(5)  Abigail,  b.  20  May  1791.  Married  Seth  Baker  of  Pem¬ 
broke,  N.  H.  Lived  at  Springfield,  Mass. 

(5)  Isaac,  b.  3  Aug.  1793.  Married  Susan  Ela. 

(5)  Permelia,  b.  1  Feb.  1796.  Married  Nathan  Goss. 

(5)  Theodore  Thomas,  b.  22  Mar.  1799.  Married  Mehitable 
Greenough.  A  machinist  and  cutler  at  Manchester, 
N.  H.  Became  mayor  about  1850. 

(4)  Benjamin,  a  Revolutionary  soldier.  Enlisted  April  22, 
1775  in  Capt.  Gordon  Hutchin’s  Co.  of  Col.  John  Stark’s 
Regjment  in  which  he  saw  action  at  Bunker  Hill,  June  17, 
1775.  His  name  appears  as  “Serjeant  Benjamin  Abbott’’ 
on  later  records  of  the  company  in  Septembtr  and  October 
of  that  year. 

An  old  flint  lock  musket  brought  out  to  Illinois  in  1848 
by  (5)  Benjamin  and  said  by  him  to  have  been  carried  by 
his  father  in  the  Revolution  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
compiler  of  this  brief  story  of  the  family. 

There  has  been  a  story  in  the  family  for  sixty  years  or 
more  concerning  a  Benjajmin  Abbott,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  the  master  or  member  of  the  crew  of  a  blockade  runner 
of  Revolutionary  days,  that  sailed  from  the  vicinity  of 
Brunswick,  Me.,  who  performed  the  Herculean  deed  of  heav¬ 
ing  barrels  of  flour  from  the  hold  to  the  deck  of  the  small 
vessel  to  be  jettisoned  to  lighten  the  ship  so  that  she  might 
escape  a  pursuing  British  man-o-war. 
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The  story  was  originally  gathered  by  Uncle  (7)  Edward 
Lorenzo  Abbott  and  told  by  his  daughter  (8)  Doris  Lillian 
in  her  letter  to  the  1904  Abbott  Round  Table.  Uncle  Ed  is 
said  to  have  heard  it  around  the  turn  of  the  century  from 
“an  old  lady,  a  member  of  the  family,  who  lived  in  a  sea 
coast  town.”  Recent  reading  in  outside  sources  of  a  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  (5)  Rev.  Ephriam.  (4)  Benjamin’s  oldest  son. 
indicates  that  Benjamin  lived  on  or  near  tidewater  in  small 
towns  near  Brunswick,  Maine,  at  least  from  the  time  of  his 
marriage  in  January,  1778,  until  June,  1784,  and  there  is 
strong  possibility  that  he  might  have  been  there  throughout 
the  year  1777. 

There  was  another  (4)  Benjamin  referred  to  in  the 
Abbot  Register  as  Capt.  Benjamin  Abbot.  The  official  New 
Hampshire  state  records  examined,  refer  to  him  first  as 
Private  Benjamin  Abbot,  a  member  of  Capt.  Reuben  Dow’s 
Company  of  Minutemen  who  marched  from  Hollis,  X.  H., 
April  19th,  1775.  The  “captain”  has  always  been  considered 
as  captain  in  the  Revolutionary  Army  instead  of  skipper 
of  a  ship.  This  (4)  Benjamin  was  a  son  of  (3)  Benjamin 
of  Andover,  son  of  (2)  Benjamin. 

Doris’  storv  in  the  Round  Table  is  as  follows:  “During 
the  Revolutionary  War  our  great  great  grandfather  Abbott 
and  two  of  his  brothers  were  young  men  and  lived  in  New 
England.  When  the  war  commenced  they  enlisted  as  Min¬ 
utemen  and  were  in  the  great  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Our 
great  great  grandfather  Benjamin  was  wounded  there.  One 
of  the  others  was  killed  at  Bennington.  The  other  stayed  on 
at  the  siege  of  Boston.  One  pay  day  the  Paymaster  paid 
some  of  the  troops  but  did  not  pay  the  troops  to  which 
Sergeant  Abbott  belonged.  The  General,  on  hearing  that, 
was  angry  and  ordered  Sergeant  Abbott  to  take  a  file  of  men 
and  bring  the  Paymaster,  which  he  did.  The  General  was 
afterward  sorry  that  he  had  done  so  because  it  is  a  pretty 
serious  thing  to  order  the  arrest  of  a  Paymaster,  so  he  laid 
the  blame  on  Sergeant  Abbott,  who  was  tried.  It  was  proven 
that  he  was  under  orders,  and  he  was  offered  a  commission 
if  he  would  stay,  but  he  was  disgusted  with  the  whole  busi¬ 
ness  and  went  away.  He  was  a  ship  builder  by  trade,  so  he 
went  down  into  Maine  and  built  a  vessel  in  which  he  put  to 
sea  as  a  privateer  and  captured  British  transport  ships  and 
went  through  them  for  booty. 

One  time  when  they  had  on  a  heavy  load  of  flour  they 
were  chased  by  a  British  war  vessel  into  Little  Egg  Harbor, 
New  Jersey.  There  was  just  enough  water  for  them  to 
enter,  but  the  British  vessel  could  not,  so  it  laid  outside  to 
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prevent  his  escape.  That  night,  however,  Capt.  Abbott 
slipped  out  and  made  for  New  England,  the  British  after 
him.  He  did  not  have  guns  or  men  enough  for  a  hght  so 
his  only  chance  lay  in  escape.  Abbott  and  his  men  said 
afterward  that  they  never  saw  a  ship  with  so  many  sails 
as  the  British  ship  carried. 

They  had  left  Little  Egg  Harbor  in  such  a  hurry  that 
they  had  not  had  time  to  get  rid  of  their  flour,  and  now 
that  the  English  were  after  them,  Abbott,  who  was  a  strong 
man,  got  down  in  the  hold  and  lifted  those  heavy  barrels 
high  above  his  head  to  others  on  deck  who  rolled  all  that 
valuable  flour  overboard. 

It  was  an  exceedingly  fast  and  exciting  race  and  lasted 
until  they  reached  Cape  Cod,  where  Abbott  escaped." 

Doris,  who  was  about  thirteen  at  the  time  she  wrote  this, 
adds  the  following  comment.  “Father  has  looked  this  over 
and  says  that  this  may  not  all  be  correct  and  that  the  story 
is  not  all  here." 

“Can’t  some  of  you  correct  it?” 

As  the  compiler  of  this  history,  we  will  exercise  editorial 
prerogative  to  a  small  degree  and  offer  some  suggestions  for 
modification.  (4)  Benjamin  is  classified  in  the  Abbot  Regis¬ 
ter  as  a  joiner  and  farmer.  A  joiner  was  one  who  hewed,  cut 
and  fastened  timbers  together  for  building  frames ;  there¬ 
fore  it  is  quite  possible  that  he  may  have  worked  in  a  ship 
yard,  but  building  ships  even  in  those  days  called  for  a  lot 
of  money  and  experience.  We  have  examined  the  list  of 
ships  which  received  letters  of  marque  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  and  the  name  of  Benjamin  Abbott  does  not  appear.  If 
we  settle  for  Benjamin  as  a  mate  or  member  of  the  crew 
of  a  small  blockade  runner,  the  story  can  be  accepted  quite 
readily. 

It  is  too  bad  that  Uncle  Ed  is  not  here. 

In  June,  1784,  Benjamin  moved  his  family  back  to  Con¬ 
cord,  N.  H.,  and  settled  near  the  farm  of  his  father.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife,  Sarah,  in  1801,  Benjamin  was  married 
again  June  17,  1805,  to  Hannah  Greenleaf  of  Salisbury,  N.  H. 
No  children  were  born  of  this  marriage. 
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(5)  BENJAMIN  ABBOTT 

Born  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  23  Sept.,  1786. 

Died  in  Ustick  Typ.,  Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.,  24  Feb.,  1854. 
Buried  at  “Cottonwood,”  Ustick. 

Married  17  Sept.,  1807,  at  Bow,  N.  H.,  to  Dorcas  Noyes, 
daughter  of  Enoch  and  Eunice  Kinsman  Noyes.  She 
was  born  22  Aug..  1785;  died  at  the  home  of  her  son, 
Asa,  27  Feb.  1877;  buried  at  Cottonwood. 

Children : — 

(6)  Ephriam,  b.  25  Oct.,  1808,  died  April,  1813. 

(6)  Susan  Manning,  b.  3  Dec.,  1810.  Married  Jesse  Frye  Jr., 
Nov.,  1842,  at  Lexington,  Ky. ;  d.  12  Mar.  1898. 

(6)  Ephriam  (2nd),  b.  25  Feb.,  1813.  Married  Mary  Hunt 
of  Boston.  Editor  and  publisher  of  a  small  paper  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  early  days. 

(6)  Peter  Green,  b.  8  May,  1815,  d.  7  Nov.,  1829. 

(6)  Enoch  Noyes,  b.  16  Dec.,  1817.  Married  Maria  H.  Wood 
and  lived  in  New  York  City. 

(6)  Asa  McFarland,  b.  16  Nov.,  1820;  married  Sarah 
Sperry. 

(6)  Laura  Dorcas,  b.  31  March,  1824;  married  Alanson 
Paul  Morton. 

(6)  Ruth  Morrill,  b.  15  Feb.,  1828,  d.  30  Sept.,  1832. 

(5)  Benjamin,  described  as  a  carpenter  and  farmer,  liven 
at  various  places  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  births  or 
his  children  and  church  connections  in  his  family  Bible. 
After  his  marriage  to  Dorcas  Noyes,  he  apparently  lived  at 
or  near  Concord  until  about  1820,  although  the  record  show  s 
that  the  second  child  and  oldest  daughter  Susan,  was  born 
at  GofFstown  near  [Manchester  in  1810.  The  next  three  chil¬ 
dren,  2nd  Ephriam,  Peter  and  Enoch,  were  also  born^  at 
Concord.  He  then  moved  to  Hartland,  W  indsor  Co.,  "Ver¬ 
mont,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Connecticut  River,  a  few  miles 
south  of  Hanover,  N.  H.  Benjamin  and  Dorcas  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Congregational  Church  there  in  November, 
1820,  a  few  days  before  the  birth  of  their  son,  Asa  McFar¬ 
land,  16  Nov.,  1820.  Two  younger  children,  Laura  and  Ruth, 
were  also  born  at  Hartland.  Where  the  Abbotts  lived  or 
what  Benjamin  worked  at  in  Hartland  is  not  known.  There 
is  no  tradition  of  a  family  owned  home  and  the  records  of 
the  Town  show  no  evidence  of  the  ownership  of  property. 

The  next  move  came  in  1829  to  nearby  Quechee  \  illage 
in  the  Town  of  Hartford,  where  they  were  admitted  to  the 
church,  13  Jan.,  1831.  At  Quechee  a  dam  across  the  Otta- 
quechee  River,  a  relatively  small  mountain  stream,  fur- 
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wished  power  for  a  mill  which  was  the  principal  reason  for 
the  existence  of  the  settlement.  In  the  early  days  it  was  a 
grist  mill,  but  in  later  years  after  successive  rebuildings  it 
became  a  textile  mill  and  was  in  operation  intermittently  as 
late  as  World  War  II. 

Although  there  has  been  no  tradition  of  a  family  owned 
home  at  Quechee,  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of 
the  Town  of  Hartford  show  the  ownership  of  two  tracts. 
The  first,  acquired  by  purchase  from  Charles  Pineo  on 
March  27.  1835;  land  and  premises,  was  described  as  part 
of  the  Webster  Lot,  so  called.  The  consideration  was 
$625.00,  no  acreage  stated.  This  house  and  lot  were  sold 
to  Daniel  Marsh,  26  Aug.,  1837.  The  next  purchase  was 
Feb.  9,  1839,  when  he  paid  Solan  Neal  81,000.00  for  a  ninety- 
five  acre  farm.  Under  the  date  of  Feb.  15,  1842,  is  a  deed 
from  Benjamin  Abbott  to  John  Porter  for  this  same  95 
acre  farm. 

(5)  Benjamin  is  described  in  the  Abbott  Register  as  a 
carpenter  and  farmer  but  from  the  small  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  available  it  may  be  presumed  that  for  a  while  at 
least  Benjamin  worked  in  or  ran  the  grist  mill.  Dorcas’ 
stories  of  the  doing  of  her  boys  indicate  that  they  lived 
near  the  mill  and  pond.  In  a  biographical  sketch  of  his 
father,  (6)  Asa,  by  Uncle  (7)  Theodore  in  the  1923  Abbott 
Round  Table,  he  says,  “While  Benjamin  was  engaged  in 
running  the  mill  .  .  .”  etc. 

The  family  fortunes  must  have  been  in  a  rather  pre¬ 
carious  condition  during  some  of  these  years,  as  although 
Benjamin  and  Dorcas  were  devoted  parents,  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  “bind  out”  at  least  one  son  as  an  apprentice 
at  a  young  and  tender  age.  Eventually,  in  1842,  the  family 
moved  to  Manchester,  N.  H.,  where  Benjamin’s  younger 
brother,  Theodore  Thomas,  was  enjoying  a  degree  of  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  hardware  and  cutlery  trade. 

In  May,  1848,  at  the  urging  of  his  son,  Asa,  he  disposed 
of  whatever  interests  he  may  have  had  and  came  out  to 
Whiteside  County,  Illinois,  bringing  with  him  the  funds 
necessary  to  make  up  the  four  hundred  dollars  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  the  eighty  acre  tract  that  Asa  had  selected  and 
settled  on  the  year  before.  The  patent  for  the  land  was 
issued  by  the  State  of  Illinois  to  Benjamin  Abbott,  27  July, 
1848. 

This  tract  of  raw  prairie  in  Section  32  of  what  was  later 
to  become  Ustick  Township  was  the  first  parcel  in  a  farm 
to  expand  as  the  years  went  by  and  has  ever  since  been  the 
home  of  the  Abbotts.  The  homestead,  later  to  be  named 
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“The  Pines,"  has  passed  through  the  successive  hands  of 
(6)  Asa  McFarland,  (7)  Alfred  Noyes  and  today,  1963,  is 
occupied  by  (8)  Louis  Asa,  his  wife  Eunice,  their  son  (9) 
Edward  Theodore,  his  wife  Dorothy  and  their  two  small 
daughters,  (10)  Susan  and  (10)  Jan.  “The  Pines  is  located 
on  the  Lincoln  Hwy.  or  U.S.  Rt.  30  about  midway  between 
Morrison  and  Fulton. 

Benjamin  and  Dorcas  continued  their  interest  in  the 
Congregational  Church  and  soon  joined  the  newly  estab¬ 
lished  church  at  Unionville  where  Benjamin  became  Deacon. 
According  to  information  handed  down,  Benjamin  made  a 
trip  of  about  sixty  miles  on  horseback  in  the  winter  of 
1853-54  to  attend  a  church  conference  at  Princeton,  Ill.  On 
the  way  home,  in  fording  the  Green  River,  his  horse  stepped 
into  a  hole  and  fell,  throwing  him  into  the  icy  water.  As  a 
result  of  the  chill  and  exposure,  he  had  developed  pneumonia 
by  the  time  he  reached  home  and  lived  only  two  or  three 
days,  passing  away  on  February  24th,  1854. 

Dorcas  survived  her  husband  by  more  than  twenty 
years,  living  with  her  son,  Asa,  until  her  death  in  1877  at 
the  age  of  ninety-two. 


The  old  log  dam  and  mill  pond  at 
Quechee,  Vermont 
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(6)  asa  McFarland  abbott 

Asa  McFarland  Abbott  was  born  16  Nov.,  1820,  at  Hart- 
land,  Windsor  Co.,  Vermont,  a  hamlet  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Connecticut  River  a  few  miles  south  of  Hanover,  N.  H. 
He  was  named  in  honor  of  the  Rev.  Asa  McFarland  ot 
Concord,  N.  H.,  who  had  married  his  parents.  Asa  died  at 
the  home  of  his  son,  (7)  W  illiam,  in  Chicago,  8  April,  1889, 
and  is  buried  at  “Cottonwood,”  Ustick  Twp.,  Whiteside  Co., 
Ill.  He  was  married  6  Dec.,  1846,  at  Oquawka,  Ill.,  to  Sarah 
Sperry,  daughter  of  Joy  and  Mary  LaMonte  Sperry.  She 
died  at  her  home  in  Ustick,  May  12,  1900. 
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Sarah  Sperry 
About  1843 
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Children:  ,  .  .  ' 

(7)  Charles  Enoch,  b.  22  Dec.,  1847,  at  Fulton,  White- 
side  Co.,  married  22  July,  1872,  to  Sarah  Elizabeth  Sperry. 

He  died  10  Jan.,  1928;  she  died  22  June,  1942.  Seven  chil¬ 
dren. 

(7)  John  Morton,  b.  25  Mar.,  1850,  Ustick.  Married 
2  Dec.,  1871,  to  Hannah  Elizabeth  Knight.  He  died  16  May, 

1936;  she  died  11  May,  1926.  Six  children. 

(7)  Ruth  Morrill,  b.  23  Sept.,  1852,  died  12  May,  1855. 

* 
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(7)  Theodore  Sperry,  b.  23  Sept.,  1855,  married  1888 
to  Aurelia  Nalle.  She  died  August,  1902,  3  children.  He 
married,  second,  in  1905,  Grace  Ailing.  She  died  1935; 
no  children.  He  died  16  Aug.,  1934. 

(7)  Edward  Lorenzo,  b.  15  Feb.,  1859,  married  May, 
1888,  to  Lilian  Hartwell.  He  died  Sept.,  1941 ;  she  died  1943. 
One  child. 

(7)  William  LaMonte,  b.  14  Feb..  1861,  married  14  Sept., 
1887,  to  Caroline  Entwhistle.  She  died  27  Oct.,  1946.  He 
died  20  Feb.,  1951.  Five  children. 

(7)  Alfred  Noyes,  b.  2  Nov.,  1862,  married  12  Oct.,  1886, 
to  Sarah  S.  Green.  He  died  14  Sept.,  1929 ;  she  died  20  Nov., 
1956.  Four  children.. 

From  information  obtained  by  the  re-reading  of  the 
biographical  sketches  of  Asa  that  appeared  in  the  Abbott 
Round  Tables  over  the  years,  it  appears  that  Asa’s  younger 
boyhood  in  general  was  a  drab  existence.  Some  of  his  most 
vivid  recollections  were  of  Sundays  when  he  sat  on  uncom¬ 
fortable  benches  in  cold  dark  churches,  listening  to  lengthy 
Puritan  sermons,  or  sitting  on  stiff  chairs  at  home  for  hours 
while  the  Bible  was  read  to  the  family.  One  thing  that  he 
never  forgot  was  a  round  stiff  Sunday  hat  that  hurt  his 
head. 

As  previously  recounted,  the  family  fortune  must  have 
been  very  low  in  some  of  those  days ;  at  the  age  of  ten  he 
was  hired  out  to  a  neighboring  farmer,  where  among  other 
jobs  was  that  of  helping  with  the  washing  and  dipping  of 
sheep  in  a  vat  of  cold,  strong  tobacco  solution.  He  worked 
waist  deep  in  the  concoction  until  his  limbs  were  numb 
from  cold  and  he  was  deathly  sick  from  the  odor.  So  vivid 
was  the  memory  of  the  episode  that  he  never  used  tobacco 
in  all  of  his  later  years. 

Soon  thereafter,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  tanner,  but  the 
life  and  work  were  so  rugged  that  he  ran  away,  returned 
home  and  was  permitted  to  stay.  As  far  as  is  known,  the 
years  from  about  1832  to  1837  were  spent  at  home  and  he 
attended  such  school  as  was  available  at  Quechee.  These 
years,  however,  cannot  be  described  as  drab  or  dull,  as  the 
adventures  of  Asa  and  his  brother  Enoch  as  told  by  their 
mother  in  later  years  reveal  two  venturesome  boys.  The 
fact  that  many  of  the  .episodes  related  by  “Grandmother 
Dorcas”  centered  about  the  mill  and  mill  pond  strengthens 
the  belief  that  the  Benjamins  lived  near  the  mill.  From  old 
letters  and  diaries  it  appears  that  Asa  also  engaged  in 
tanning  hides  in  a  small  way  on  his  own  account. 
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In  1S37  he  was  apprenticed  to  his  Uncle  (5)  Theodore 
Thomas  Abbott  of  Manchester,  N.  H.,  to  learn  the  cutlery 
and  locksmith  trades.  The  apprenticeship  ended  16  Nov., 

1841,  the  day  Asa  became  of  age.  It  is  known  that  he  lived 
for  at  least  a  part  of  the  time  in  his  uncle's  home  and  he 
spoke  of  them  as  pleasant  years. 

After  finishing  the  apprenticeship  he  attended  school 
for  a  few  months  at  nearby  Pembroke  Academy  where  he 
finished  his  academic  schooling,  leaving  there  in  April,  1842. 
At  this  time  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Ephriam  Abbott,  was  the 
Preceptor  of  the  school.  A  short  term  as  an  itinerant  mer¬ 
chant  selling  tinware  from  a  wagon  was  soon  abandoned  as 
unprofitable.  Following  this  he  went  to  Springfield,  Mass., 
where  he  worked  in  the  U.S.  Arsenal  long  enough  to  become 
quite  proficient  as  a  gunsmith.  Here  his  skill  as  a  machin¬ 
ist,  gained  in  the  cutlery  and  locksmith  trade,  stood  him  in 
good  stead.  While  at  Springfield  he  lived  with  his  aunt 
Abigail  Abbott  and  her  husband  Seth  Baker. 

Not  caring  to  work  longer  at  a  trade  that  kept  him  con¬ 
fined  to  a  bench  in  a  shop,  he  returned  home.  Looking 
about  for  other  work,  he  considered  the  trade  of  millwright, 
but  gave  up  the  idea,  thinking  that  it  would  prevent  his 
ever  having  a  home.  He  sometimes  said  that  he  had  wanted 
an  outdoor  business,  like  that  of  a  land  surveyor  and  such 
work  as  is  now  known  as  Civil  Engineering,  a  profession 
then  little  known. 

Eventually  he  decided  to  go  to  that  region  then  vaguely 
known  as  “The  West/’  and  according  to  his  diary  of  Oct.  24, 

1842,  he  “bade  a  long  farewell  to  home,  kindred  and  friends 
for  a  land  of  strangers.”  His  diary  of  this  year  is  now 
missing  and  such  quotations  as  may  hereafter  appear  are 
taken  from  biographical  sketches  by  those  who  have  read 
the  diary  in  the  past.  The  following  account  of  his  trip 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Kentucky  is  based  much  on  family 
stories  handed  down  and  a  study  of  the  means  of  travel  of 
those  davs. 

Leaving  Manchester,  N.  H.,  he  made  his  way  through 
Boston  to  New  York,  often  on  foot,  as  he  was  a  tremendous 
walker;  his  diary  spoke  of  stopping  to  work  at  various  jobs 
enroute.  From  New  York  he  traveled  to  Philadelphia.  In 
those  days  one  could  go  by  boat  from  New  York  through 
a  canal  across  New  Jersey  to  the  Delaware  River  and  thence 
to  Philadelphia.  Arriving  at  Philadelphia,  Asa  purchased  a 
complete  set  of  gunsmithing  tools  and  materials  and  had 
them  forwarded  to  the  Ohio  River.  The  route  he  himself 
followed  is  not  reallv  known,  but  from  the  stories  of  the 
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past  generation  it  is  believed  that  he  mast  have  followed 
the  route  common  in  those  times.  From  Philadelphia  a  rail¬ 
road  ran  to  Columbia,  61  miles  to  the  west  on  the  Susque¬ 
hanna  River.  Here  passengers  and  freight  were  transferred 
to  packets  and  canal  barges ;  separate  bottoms  for  each.  The 
“fast  packets”  were  pulled  by  teams  of  three  horses  in 
tandem  and  the  rate  of  progress  was  about  four  miles  per 
hour.  The  route  from  Columbia  was  via  a  canal  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Susquehanna  to  Clark's  Ferry  above  Harrisburg, 
where  it  crossed  on  a  mile-long  aqueduct  and  followed  the 
route  of  the  Juniata  River  to  Hollidaysburg  at  the  foot  of 
the  Allegheny  Mountains.  Here  the  canal  packets  were 
broken  up  into  sections,  without  disturbing  the  passengers, 
loaded  onto  cars  and  dragged  over  the  crest  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  lowered  down  the  west  slope  to  Johnstown,  Pa. 
This  portion  known  as  the  Allegheny  Portage  R.R.  was  35 
miles  in  length  and  lifted  the  cars  and  boats  a  total  of  1400 
feet  on  the  east  slope  and  1170  feet  on  the  west.  This  was 
accomplished  in  a  series  of  ten  steep  inclines  where  the 
cars  were  hauled  up  by  great  ropes  attached  to  steam 
winches.  From  Johnstown  another  canal  followed  the  Cone- 
maugh  and  Kishiminetas  Rivers  to  Freeport,  the  junction 
with  the  Allegheny  River.  From  Freeport  to  Pittsburgh, 
a  canal  on  the  north  side  of  the  Allegheny  carried  the  traffic 
to  Alleghenytown  where  another  great  aqueduct  crossed 
that  river  and  entered  Pittsburgh. 

From  Pittsburgh  steam  boats  plied  the  Ohio  River  and 
flat  boats  and  barges  floated  down  the  stream  as  far  as  New 
Orleans.. 

The  published  rate  for  travel  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitts¬ 
burgh  in  those  days,  400  miles  in  6V2  days,  was  $6.50. 
Meals,  two  per  day,  cost  25-37V-2  cents  in  addition.  Some 
faster  packet  boats  charged  S7  for  the  trip  and  meals  were 
50  cents  per  day. 

Asa  arrived  at  Richmond,  Kentucky,  about  the  middle  of 
December,  having  stopped  to  work  at  various  places  enroute. 

Jesse  Frye  Jr.,  who  had  recently  married  Asa’s  sister 
Susan,  was  operating  a  small  machine  shop  at  Richmond. 
He  invited  Asa  to  become  a  partner  in  the  business;  an  in¬ 
vitation  that  was  readily  accepted.  Jesse  Frye  Jr.  is  said  to 
have  been  an  excellent  machinist  but  a  poor  business  man, 
and  when  a  joint  note  that  Asa  had  signed  became  due,  Asa 
lost  everything  except  his  tools  and  the  clothes  on  his  back. 
The  loss  included  the  money  that  he  had  saved  and  the 
stock  of  gun  material  that  he  had  brought  from  Phila¬ 
delphia. 
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In  June,  1843,  Asa  arrived  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  joined 
his  older  brother  Ephriam  who  was  running  a  newspaper 
of  sorts ;  worked  for  him  for  a  while  in  various  capacities, 
which  included  the  delivery  of  the  papers.  Not  caring  for 
the  printing  and  publishing  business,  he  went  to  work  for 
a  company  manufacturing  various  metal  goods  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  trade,  where,  according  to  his  journal,  he  earned  the 
astounding  wage  of  $75.00  per  month.  The  gunsmith’s  kit 
of  tools  which  he  had  brought  with  him  from  the  east  ap¬ 
parently  was  ever  on  his  mind  and  in  1844  he  went  up  the 
Mississippi  about  200  miles  to  a  place  on  the  Illinois  side, 
known  then  and  now  as  Oquawka,  where  he  established  a 
gun  repair  shop.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  gun  repair 
shop  on  the  Mississippi  between  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul. 
People  came  from  miles  around  with  ailing  guns;  one  man 
brought  twleve  at  one  time  and  another  by  the  name  of 
Ives,  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  Whiteside  County,  brought 
nine.  It  may  be  that  the  glowing  tales  that  Ives  told  Asa 
of  the  Wondrous  Rock  River  country  and  of  the  trail  from 
Chicago  to  Ft.  Leavenworth,  Kansas,  which  crossed  the 
Mississippi  at  Fulton,  fired  Asa’s  imagination  sufficiently 
to  cause  him  to  decide  to  push  on  up  the  river. 

In  the  meanwhile  he  had  met  a  charming  young  lady, 
Sarah  Sperry,  the  daughter  of  a  Mormon  family  of 
La  Harpe,  who  was  working  at  the  Pioneer  Hotel  in  Oquaw¬ 
ka.  After  a  courtship  he  took  her  back  so  that  he  could  meet 
her  family,  and  received  their  permission  to  marry  her. 

As  the  Sperry’s  were  preparing  to  leave  Illinois  with 
many  of  their  fellow  churchmen  on  account  of  religious 
persecution  and  harassment,  Sarah  remained  at  LaHarpe 
to  be  with  her  parents  until  their  departure.  The  Sperrys 
left  Illinois  in  June,  1846,  Sarah  returning  to  Oquawka, 
where  she  was  married  at  the  Pioneer  House  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  Mr.  Alfred  Knowles,  the  proprietor,  on  6  December. 

In  1847  they  moved  on  up  the  river  to  Fulton,  where  Asa 
again  established  a  gun  repair  shop.  Their  first  child, 
Charles  Enoch,  was  born  there  22  December,  1847. 

Sarah’s  older  sister,  Mary  Ann,  and  her  husband  Royce 
Oatman  had  already  preceded  the  Asas  to  Whiteside  County 
and  had  located  on  the  prairie  about  six  miles  east  of  Fulton. 
Duetto  their  urging,  Asa  decided  on  still  another  move  and 
in  November  filed  a  claim  on  an  adjoining  eight v  acre  tract 
through  which  the  trail  ran.  The  title  to  open  land  had  by 
this  time  been  transferred  from  the  United  States  to  the 
State  of  Illinois  and  the  price  had  been  raised  from  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  five  dollars  per  acre.  Four  hundred  dollars 
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was  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days  and  the  terms  being  cash 
on  the  line,  Asa  wrote  back  to  New  Hampshire  telling  his 
father,  Benjamin,  of  the  wonderful  opportunities  in  farm¬ 
ing  on  land  that  had  neither  stones  nor  stumps  to  interfere 
with  plowing.  As  a  result  Benjamin  and  Dorcas  came  out 
to  Illinois  in  May  of  1848,  bringing  with  them  the  balance 
of  the  capital  to  complete  the  land  purchase  which  was 
made  in  Benjamin’s  name  in  July. 

Just  when  Asa  and  Sarah  moved  to  the  farm  is  now  un¬ 
known,  but  there  is  a  story  of  their  living  for  a  while  in  a 
small  house  or  cabin  “down  by  the  creek”  that  had  a  very 
leaky  roof.  It  is  probable  that  the  house  at  the  permanent 
location  was  under  way  soon  after  Benjamin's  arrival,  as  he 
is  known  to  have  been  a  carpenter.  Their  second  son,  John 
Morton,  was  born  25  March,  1850,  and  the  little  daughter 
Ruth  who  only  lived  three  years  was  born  there  in  IS 52. 
Four  more  sons:  Theodore,  Edward,  William  and  Alfred 
were  born  between  1855  and  1862. 

The  first  years  on  the  farm  must  have  been  trying  in¬ 
deed  as  money  was  scarce  in  pioneer  areas.  The  general 
rule  was  that  if  you  wanted  to  eat  you  raised  the  food  your¬ 
self,  and  homespun  was  the  rule  for  clothing.  There  is  no 
tradition,  however,  of  Sarah  spinning  or  weaving  cloth.  A 
break  in  the  hard  times  came  in  the  early  fifties  with  the 
arrival  of  a  surveying  party  who  were  locating  a  route  for 
the  new  Northwestern  Railway  to  connect  Chicago  with  the 
Mississippi  River.  They  appeared  one  day  wanting  to  buy 
such  items  as  milk,  meat  and  eggs  for  themselves  and  grain 
for  their  horses.  According  to  some  of  the  stories  handed 
down,  the  small  amount  of  monev  received  may  well  have 
been  the  first  that  thev  had  seen  for  some  time.  In  Feb- 
ruarv,  1853,  the  construction  gangs  began  the  work  on  the 
railroad  and  furnished  a  ready  market  for  beef,  pork,  hay 
and  grain.  The  Crimean  War  of  1853-56  also  caused  rising 
prices  for  farm  products  throughout  the  entire  country. 

During  all  of  these  early  days  the  business  of  the  gun- 
shop  was  of  some  help,  although  much  of  it  was  either  on  a 
credit  or  barter  basis.  It  is  said  that  payments  even  con¬ 
sisted  of  exchange  of  services,  such  as  going  out  onto  the 
prairie  and  rounding  up  the  work  oxen ;  which  usually  got 
the  searcher  a  drenching  from  the  tall  wet  prairie  grass. 

Although  Asa  was  never  a  candidate  for  office,  he  was 
selected  to  serve  the  community  for  several  years  in  such 
capacities  as  township  clerk,  supervisor  and  justice  of  the 
peace,  the  latter  earning  him  the  title  of  “Squire.”  The 
first  meeting  to  organize  Ustick  Township  was  held  at  the 
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nearby  then  Franklin,  later  Cottonwood  school  on  6  April, 
1852.  Asa  was  elected  township  clerk  and  Benjamin  was 
appointed  to  a  committee  of  three  to  draft  town  laws. 

The  first  post  office  in  the  township  was  established  in 
1850  in  Asa’s  home  with  him  as  the  postmaster;  the  mail 
coming  by  stage  that  ran  over  the  road  from  Grand  Detour 
to  Fulton.  After  much  discussion  the  name  selected  for  the 
post  office,  Hemlo,  was  arrived  at  in  a  rather  unusual  man¬ 
ner.  Twenty-six  small  blocks  were  prepared,  upon  each  of 
which  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  was  carved.  They  were  then 
put  into  a  hat  and  shaken  up ;  those  present  agreed  that  the 
first  letter  drawn  should  stand  as  the  initial  one  of  the  name 
which  the  post  office  should  bear.  It  happened  that  the  let¬ 
ter  “H”  was  the  first  one  drawn,  followed  by  “E”  and  on 
until  five  letters  spelled  “Hemlo.”  At  this  point  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  call  a  halt  as  the  possibility  of  drawing  a  “C”  and 
“K”  to  make  “Hemlock”  would  be  entirely  unacceptable, 
as  hemlock  was  poison.  The  Hemlo  postoffice  was  continued 
for  about  eight  years,  when  it  was  moved  to  a  nearby  siding 
along  the  newly  built  railroad  and  the  name  changed  to 
Clifton,  with  a  new  postmaster. 

Never  a  very  rugged  individual,  Asa,  however,  was  one 
who  always  wanted  to  do  his  full  share  and  a  little  bit  more, 
which  led  to  a  break  in  his  health  long  before  he  would  have 
been  past  his  prime.  The  break  in  health  came  in  the  form 
of  a  stomach  disorder  which  in  those  days  was  known  as 
“dyspepsia/  but  would  probably  today  be  diagnosed  as 
stomach  ulcers,  which  caused  his  death  in  1889  at  the  age 
of  69. 

\\  ith  the  breakdown  in  Asa’s  health  and  a  growing  fam¬ 
ily  and  farm  to  be  cared  for,  Sarah  was  forced  to  take  over 
much  of  the  management  of  the  farm,  and  even  the  work, 
such  as  mowing  away  hay  in  the  scorching  temperatures  up 
under  the  barn  roof  and  working  in  the  fields. 

While  in  Kentucky,  on  his  arrival  from  New  Hampshire, 
Asa  had  an  opportunity  to  see  slavery  at  first  hand  and 
formed  a  dislike  for  it.  Aside  from  its  moral  aspects,  he 
considered  it  to  be  uneconomical.  In  after  years  his  farm 
became  one  of  the  numerous  stations  in  the  secret  “Under¬ 
ground  Railroad,  ”  and  it  was  said  by  his  older  sons  that 
many  a  Negro  was  received,  fed  and  helped  on  again.  In 
those  days  the  laws  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  State 
of  Illinois  took  a  very  dim  view  of  the  matter  of  harboring 
and  assisting  runaway'  slaves,  and  manyr  violators  were 
punished. 
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The  advent  of  the  Civil  War,  although  putting  a  terrific 
drain  and  strain  on  the  country  in  general,  did  bring  about 
general  farm  prosperity  and  put  the  family  on  a  relatively 
sound  financial  footing!  In  later  years  it  took  shape  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  four  younger  sons  to  go  to  school  at  the  Fulton 
Academv  and  at  the  Illinois  Industrial  College  at  Tioana. 

Asa  and  Sarah’s  oldest  son  Charles,  a  teen-age  boy  when 
the  war  began,  fretted  as  the  months  and  years  of  hostil¬ 
ities  dragged  past  and  his  friends  and  companions  enlisted 
and  joined  the  colors.  Finally,  soon  after  he  had  turned 
seventeen,  he  wheedled  his  parents  into  gi\  ing  theii  consent 
to  his  enlistment.  On  2  Feb.,  1865,  he  enlisted  in  Company  B 
of  the  147th  Illinois  Infantry  and  on  March  20  came  under 
enemy  fire  for  the  first  time  at  Clay’s  Ferry,  Georgia.  After 
other  minor  battles  the  14 1  th  Illinois  assisted  in  the  mop¬ 
ping  up  operations  following  Appomattox,  9  April,  1865,  and 
general  garrison  duty  until  the  fall  of  1866  when  it  was 
mustered  out.  Charles  returned  to  his  home  on  November 
16th  in  uniform  with  his  musket,  a  veteran  at  the  ripe  age 

of  eighteen.  ,  „  .  , 

1867  was  the  year  of  “father’s  trip  back  east  when  Asa 

returned  to  visit  his  boyhood  homes  in  Vermont  and  New 
Hampshire.  Although  failing  in  health  himself,  he  returned 
speaking  sadly  of  the  broken  old  men  he  had  known  as  boys, 
digging  and  grubbing  in  the  sterile  soil  among  the  same 

rocks  and  stumps.  . 

In  subsequent  years  Asa  and  Sarah  were  privileged  to 

make  several  trips  of  considerable  extent.  One  in  particu¬ 
lar,  recorded  in  a  diary  of  1884,  to  Mexico  to  \isit  theii  soil 
Theodore,  then  a  rising  young  bachelor  civil  engineer  oi 
Saltillo.  His  diary  entries  are  very  brief,  and  only  occasion¬ 
ally  did  he  enter  any  observations.  He  gave  no  indication 
of  his  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  bull  fighting  but  did  le- 
mark  that  there  was  much  betting  among  the  Mexicans  at 
the  cock  fight.  On  this  trip  they  left  home  on  January  12th 
and  returned  April  1st.  As  the  two  youngest  sons,  \\  lluam 
and  Alfred,  were  away  from  home  attending  the  Illinois 
Industrial  University  at  Urbana,  Morton  and  Hannah  came 
Tiome  from  Kansas  to  live  at  and  care  for  the  farm  in  then 
parents’  absence.  This  also  gave  Hannah  an.  opportunity  to 
visit  her  parents,  the  Porter  Knights,  who  lived  nearby. 

Other  trips  for  visits  were  made  on  more  than  one  occa¬ 
sion  to  Kansas  and  Utah.  Asa  also  made  a  second  trip  back 
east  to  visit  his  boyhood  friends  and  relatives.  Trips  be¬ 
tween  Union  Grove  and  LaHarue  to  visit  with  the  Sperry 
relatives  became  quite  frequent  and  the  Sperry  s  returned 
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the  compliment.  Business  trips  to  Kansas  are  recorded  in 
the  late  70s  and  early  ’80s.  On  one  of  these  trips  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1878,  Asa  stopped  off  in  Atchison,  Kansas,  purchased 
850  pounds  of  wire  (presumably  barbed),  10  pounds  of 
staples,  a  pair  of  pliers  and  a  sledge  hammer,  totaling 
$39.60,  and  had  them  shipped  to  Morton  at  Bigelow.  On  this 
trip  he  recorded  that  there  was  30  inches  of  snow  on  the 
ground  with  well  below  zero  temperatures.  On  another  trip 
to  Kansas  in  September,  1882,  he  mentioned  a  temperature 
of  115°  and  walking  across  the  dry  bed  of  the  Arkansas 
River  near  Wichita. 

Outside  of  farm  and  family,  Asa’s  other  interests  were 
the  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the  Grange,  in  which  he  took  a 
very  active  part,  and  the  newly  organized  Illinois  Farmers' 
Institute.  On  September  26,  1864  he  was  Raised  to  the  De¬ 
gree  of  Master  Mason  in  the  Dunlap  Lodge,  A.F.  &  A.M., 
Morrison,  and  remained  an  active  member  for  more  than 
twenty  years. 


Asa  and  Sarah  Abbott 
About  1885 
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THE  SPERRY  AND  LAMONTE  FAMILIES 

(1)  Richard  Sperry,  fcy  family  tradition,  is  beheved  to 
have  been  born  in  Wales,  emigrated  to  America  in  1640, 
and  settled  in  New  Haven,  Connecticut.  It  is  probable  that 
he  indentured  himself  for  passage,  a  common  practice  of 
the  day,  as  the  records  show  that  he  was  made  a  “freeman-' 
on  July  1,  1644.  He  married  a  girl  whose  first  name  was 
Dennis;  her  family  name  and  date  of  marriage  are  not  of 
record.  His  will,  recorded  at  New  Haven,  refers  to  her  only 
as  “Dennis  my  wife.”  He  became  a  farm  overseer  for 
Deputy  Governor  Stephen  Goodyear,  who  is  credited  with 
making  over  to  Sperry  of  a  rather  large  tract  of  land  in  the 
town  of  Woodbridge,  which  is  now  a  part  of  the  city  of 
New  Haven. 


A  tradition  in  the  Sperry  family  that  now  has  historical 
backing  has  to  do  with  the  hiding  of  the  regicides,  Edward 
Whalley  and  William  Goffe,  for  some  time  in  a  cave  on  the 
Sperry  farm.  Whalley  and  his  son-in-law  Goffe  had  been 
members  of  the  Rump  Parliament,  signers  of  the  warrant 
for  the  beheading  of  King  Charles  I,  and  later  officers  in  the 
Army  of  the  Commonwealth. 

After  the  death  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1658  and  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchy  in  1660  under  Charles  II,  an 
intensive  search  for  all  of  the  members  of  the  Rump  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  instituted  by  the  forces  of  the  Crown  with  the 
intention  of  repaying  the  compliment.  Whalley  and  Gone 
fled  to  Massachusetts  but  were  eventually  arrested  and 
lodged  in  jail.  Before  they  could  be  returned  to  England, 
however,  they  escaped  with  the  connivance  of  their  jailors 
and  made  their  way  to  New  Haven  where  they  were  hidden 
in  a  cave  on  the  Sperry  farm.  \\  hether  or  not  it  was  the 
Sperrys  who  fed  them  during  this  period  is  not  known,  but 
it  certainly  must  have  required  a  lot  of  strong  Puritan  de¬ 
votion  to  have  permitted  them  to  remain  on  their  property. 

In  1896  the  Connecticut  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  placed 
a  tablet  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave : 


Here  May  fifteenth  1661  and  for  some 
weeks  thereafter  Edward  W  halley  and 
his  son-in-law  William  Goffe.  members  of 
Parliament,  signers  of  the  death  warrant 
of  King  Charles  First,  found  shelter  and 
concealment  from  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  after  the  Restoration. 
“Opposition  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to 

God.” 
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(1)  Richard  and  Dennis  were  married  about  1647  or 
1648  and  had  a  family  of  ten  children  whose  births^  aie 
recorded  at  New  Haven.  The  third  child,  a  son  (2  Richard 
born  20  June,  1652,  is  the  one  of  interest  to  us.  At  present 
nothing  concerning  the  family  except  names  and  dates  is 

known. 

(?)  Richard  married  Martha  Mansfield,  daughter  ot 
Joseph  and  Mary  Potter  Mansfield,  sometime  before  1680. 
Their  eleven  children  were  all  born  at  New  Ha\en,  the 
oldest  (3),  Moses,  7  January,  1681. 

(3)  Moses  was  married  1  January,  1/05,  to  Hannah  oi 
Anna  Blakeslee,  daughter  of  John  and  Grace  Ventrus 
Blakeslee.  The  births  of  their  nine  children  are  also  re¬ 
corded  at  New  Haven. 

(4)  Aaron,  born  6  January,  1727,  the  eighth  child,  re¬ 
mained  at  New  Haven  for  a  while  after  his  marriage  in 
1747  to  Abigail  Bishop.  The  first  six  of  their  seven  children 
were  born  there  between  3  March,  1747,  and  July,  m  61, 
while  the  birth  of  the  seventh,  (5)  Moses,  is  placed  at 
Alford.  Berkshire  Co.,  Mass.,  31  March,  176«.  This  date 
could  be  incorrect  as  the  date  of  his  marriage  to  Saiah 
McLeod  is  given  as  April,  1783,  and  the  birth  date  oi 
Enoch.  Aaron’s  older  brother,  is  1761... 

(5)  Moses,  after  marrying  Sarah  McLeod,  whose  place 
of  birth  is  given  as  Londonderry,  N.H.,  also  remained  at 
Alford  until  1792,  when  their  daughter,  Betsy,  was  born. 
The  familv  record  shows  that  the  eighth  child  was  born  at 
East  Bloomingdale,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  about  200  nines  to 


the  west. 

(6)  Jov,  the  second  child  and  oldest  son,  was  torn  at 
Alford,  9  February,  1789.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  child¬ 
hood,  but  dates  and  information  taken  from  the  genealogical 
records  of  the  Mormon  Church  indicate  that  the  .ami.} 
had  continued  their  westward  movement  and  by  1810  had 
reached  the  vicinitv  of  Henrietta  in  Monroe  Co.,  western 
New  York.  On  29  April,  1810,  Joy  mairied  Mary  LaMonte, 
a  daughter  of  William  and  Phoebe  Goss  LaMonte.  a  family 
that  had  also  made  their  way  from  eastern  New  York. 

The  interesting  story  of  the  LaMontes  was  recently 
found  in  a  small  volume  on  the  history  of  the  Lamont 
family  of  New  York  City,  early  day  partners  of  the  Morgans 
in  banking.  The  material  is  taken  from  an  address  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  LaMonte  of  Catskill,  N.  Y.,  at  a  reunion  of 
the  descendants  of  Thomas  W.  LaMonte  at  Round  brook, 
N.  J.,  Nov.  22,  1876. 
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About  1730  John  LaMonte,  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
Archibald,  John  and  Robert,  the  latter  born  in  1726,  were 
living  in  Coleraine,  Londonderry,  North  Ireland.  The 
LaMontes  are  believed  to  have  been  of  French  Huguenot 
origin  and  to  have  moved  to  Ireland  from  Scotland,  where 
many  Huguenots  had  settled  after  leaving  France  on  ac¬ 
count  of  religious  persecution.  The  name  LaMonte  was  said 
to  have  been  not  uncommon  in  some  sections  of  Scotland. 
John,  the  father,  died  young  in  life,  leaving  his  widow  with 
the  three  boys. 

Coleraine  was  a  seaport  town  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
..  .  usual,  the  oldei  bo\  was  strongly  attracted  to 

ships.  .  In  spite  of  frequent  warnings,  he  one  day  accepted 
an  invitation  to  come  aboard  a  ship,  and  while  he  was  below 
deck  they  sailed  for  America.  When  the  ship  docked,  Archi¬ 
bald  was  sold  as  an  apprentice  to  a  man  who  lived  on  Long 
Island.  At  the  first  opportunity  Archibald  ran  away  and 
managed  to  communicate  with  his  mother  in  Ireland,  who 
came  to  America  with  the  two  younger  sons  as  soon  as  she 
was  able;  arriving  in  New  York  during  the  period  1740-45. 
The  reunited  family  made  their  way  up  the  Hudson  to  Hills¬ 
dale  in  Columbia  Co.,  where  they  were  able  to  establish  a 
home. 

The  boys  grew  up  and  Robert  married  a  local  girl  whose 
family  name  was  Brown  and  went  to  live  on  a  small  farm 
at  nearby  North  Hillsdale,  where  they  raised  a  family  of 
four  children:  John,  William,  Archibald  and  Mary.  Robert, 
who  carried  on  the  trade  of  weaver,  died  26  July,  1789.  and 
was  buried  there.  The  daughter,  Mary,  married  Benjamin 
Goss'  and  went  to  live  at  Fulton  in  Schoharie  Co.,  west  of 
Albany. 

John  and  William  were  Revolutionary  soldiers:  John 
undergoing  terrifying  experiences  as  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  the  Indian  allies  of  the  British.  While  fighting  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  John  and  his  commanding  officer,  a 
Col.  McKinstry,  were  captured  by  a  band  of  Mohawks 
under  the  notorious,  educated  halfbreed  chief,  Joseph 
Brandt.  As  was  the  custom,  they  were  tied  to  stakes  to  be 
tortured  and  burned  to  death.  Col.  McKinstry  is  said  to 
have  made  the  Masonic  Sign  of  Distress,  which  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  Brandt,  who  ordered  their  release.  They  did,  how¬ 
ever,  suffer  other  tortures  and  indignities  during  the  three 
years  that  they  were  held  as  prisoners  in  Canada  before 
being  able  to  escape.  John  later  married  but  left  no  de¬ 
scendant. 
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William,  born  in  1755,  served  in  Capt.  Groves’  Company 
of  Col.  Van  Ness’  Regiment  of  the  New  York  Line  and  wit¬ 
nessed  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  in  Septem-  , 
ber,  1777.  In  1780  William  married  a  young  widow,  Mary  U 
Goss  Perkins,  born  1762  at  North  Hillsdale,  a  sister  of 
Benjamin  Goss  who  had  married  his  sister  Mary.  They 
settled  on  a  farm  at  North  Hillsdale  and  had  a  family  of 
seven  or  eight  children,  among  them  a  daughter,  Mary* 
born  29  March,  1789.  The  mother  Phoebe  died  suddenly  in 
June,  1799,  after  which  the  father  moved  the  family  to 
Fulton,  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  living.  He  later 
remarried  and  moved  on  westward  to  Catteraugus  Co., 

N.  Y.,  where  he  died  at  Randolph  in  1849. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  address  by  the  Rev.  LaMonte 
which  tied  these  LaMontes  in  with  the  Sperrys  except  the 
chance  statement  concerning  William,  “the  grandchildren 
of  one  of  his  daughters  (Mary)  were  the  Oatman  girls,  cap¬ 
tured  by  Indians,  about  whom  a  book  was  written.”  (See 
appendix) 

The  New  York  City  banking  family  of  Lamont  is  de¬ 
scended  from  Mary’s  older  brother,  William  Jr.  thru  his 
son,  Thomas  W. 

As  previously  recounted,  Joy  Sparry  and  Mary  LaMonte 
were  married  at  Henritta,  Monroe  Co.,  near  Rochester, 

N.  Y.,  29  April,  1810.  The  town  of  Alford,  Berkshire  Co., 

Mass.,  and  North  Hillsdale,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y.,  are  only 
about  five  miles  apart,  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable 
that  the  families  had  been  acquainted  there. 

(6)  Joy  Sperry,  born  at  Alford,  Mass.,  9  February,  1785, 
married  Mary  LaMonte.  He  died  at  Hyland  Grove  near 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  1  January,  1847.  She  died  at  Mt.  Pis- 
gah,  now  Mt.  Ayr,  Ringgold  Co.,  Iowa,  September,  1846. 
Children  of  Joy  and  Mary  Sperry:  John,  born  20  April, 

1811,  at  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  married  15 
March,  1832,  to  Florella  Oatman;  Mary  Ann,  born  11  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1813,  at  East  Bloomfield,  married  Royce  Oatman ; 
Eliazbeth,  born  2  October,  1816,  at  Henrietta,  Monroe  Co., 

X.  Y.,  married  14  April,  1847,  to  Timothy  Sabin  Hoyt ; 
Phoebe,  born  1  December,  1819,  at  Henrietta,  married  Fer- 
min  Drake;  Sarah,  born  18  February,  1822,  at  Mecca,  Trum¬ 
bull  Co.,  Ohio,  married  16  December,  1846,  to  Asa  M.  Ab¬ 
bott;  William  LaMonte,  born  21  April,  1824,  at  Mecca, 

Ohio,  married  6  August,  1849,  to  Mary  Ann  Sidwell ;  Aaron, 
born  28  March,  1827,  at  Mecca,  Ohio,  died  on  the  trail  to 
Utah  at  Hyland  Grove,  Iowa;  Charles,  born  30  June,  1827, 
at  Mecca,  Ohio,  married  21  February,  1848,  to  Emily  Louisa 
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Miller;  Harrison,  born  24  March,  1832,  at  Mecca,  Ohio,  mar¬ 
ried  27  October,  1852,  to  Mary  Mosely ;  married  17  February, 
1861,  to  Susan  Mosely,  married  1873  to  Ellener  Mary  But- 


tervvorth. 

After  their  wedding,  Joy  and  Mary  lived  for  a  while  at 
nearby  East  Bloomfield  in  Ontario  Co.,  where  their  first  two 
children,  John  and  Mary  Ann,  were  born.  Ihe  next  two, 
Elizabeth  and  Phoebe,  were  born  at  Henrietta,  where  the 
family  lived  until  about  1820,  when  they  moved  on  west  to 
Trumbull  Co.,  Ohio,  then  a  new  country.  The  family  settled 
on  a  small  tract  of  land,  fifty  acres,  about  a  mile  south  of 
the  present  village  of  Mecca,  where  Joy  built  a  house  and 
cleared  some  land.  A  nearby  stream,  later  to  be  known  as 
Mosquito  Creek,  offered  a  tempting  site  and  Joy  ouilt  a 
saw  mill  there.  The  five  youngest  children,  Sarah,  William, 
Aaron,  Charles  and  Harrison,  were  born  at  Mecca. 

In  the  spring  of  1836  Joy  sold  the  farm  to  his  brother 
Aaron  and  started  for  Illinois  with  two  wagons.  The  con¬ 
sideration  in  the  sale  as  shown  by  a  copy  of  the  deed,  dated 
May  4,  1836,  found  in  the  Court  House  at  Warren,  Ohio, 
was  one  thousand  dollars.  After  a  slow  journey  across  the 


prairies,  where  Harrison  in  his  autobiography  says.  The 
prairie  grass,  as  high  as  the  horses’  backs ;  ’  they  arrived  in 
Adams  Co.,  Illinois,  where  their  son  John  had  located  the 
year  before.  The  reason  for  the  move  was  undoubtedly  the 
lure  of  the  Illinois  prairies,  ready  for  the  plow,  while  land 
in  Trumbull  Co.  had  to  be  laborously  cleared  of  trees  and 
stumps.  Soon  after  arriving  in  Illinois,  Joy  moved  his  fam¬ 
ily  to  nearby  Hancock  Co.,  where  he  located  at  LaHarpe, 
buying  a  tract  of  land  at  the  west  edge  of  town,  and  a  house 
in  town.  Having  had  experience  with  a  saw  mill,  he  divided 
his  time  between  farming  and  working  as  a  millwright  and 
carpenter.  His  son  Charles,  in  his  autobiography  says  that 
during  the  winters  he  made  spinning  wheels. 

In  1839  Joy  and  Mary  attended  Mormon  missionary 
meetings  being  held  in  the  vicinity,  became  converted,  and 
were  baptized  and  confirmed  with  some  of  their  younger 
children,  including  Sarah. 

As  a  result  of  the  harassment  and  persecution  to  which 
the  Mormon  colony,  with  its  headquarters  at  Nauvoo,  was 
subjected,  it  was  decided  to  leave  Illinois  and  move  farther 
to  the  west  where  they  might  be  free  from  interference. 
In  the  spring  of  1846  the  harassment  reached  an  unprece¬ 
dented  climax  at  Nauvoo  and  throughout  Hancock  Co., 
which  prompted  many  of  the  Saints,  including  the  Sperrys, 
to  leave  the  colony  before  they  had  had  time  and  oppor- 
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t unity  to  dispose  of  their  property,  except  at  sacrifice.  They 
crossed  the  Mississippi  into  Missouri  and  started  on  their 
wav  westward  without  proper  preparation. 

The  following  account  of  the  experiences  of  the  Sperry 
family  on  the  great  treck  to  Utah  is  taken  from  autobio¬ 
graphical  sketches  of  Charles  and  Harrison,  dictated  in 
^heir  later  da  vs. 

The  family,  consisting  of  Joy,  Mary,  daughter  Betsy,  a 
niece  Josephine  and  four  sons,  William,  Aaron,  Charles  and 
Harrison,  started  from  LaHarpe.  They  were  accompanied 
from  LaHarpe  to  Nauvoo  by  their  daughter  Sarah,  who 
left  them  there  and  took  a  steamboat  up  the  river  to 
Oquawka,  Ill.,  where  Asa  Abbott,  to  whom  she  was  be¬ 
trothed,  had  a  gun  repair  shop.  Between  the  time  of  her 
arrival  at  Oquawka  and  her  marriage,  11  December,  184G, 
she  worked  at  the  Pioneer  House,  where  she  was  married. 
The  oldest  son,  John,  and  daughters  Mary  Ann  and  Phoebe, 
also  remained  behind. 

They  made  their  way  through  northern  Missouri  to  a 
place  in  Iowa  located  between  the  forks  of  the  Grand  River, 
then  called  Mt.  Pisgah,  now  Mt.  Ayr.  Here  they  halted, 
built  a  rough  shelter  and  planted  a  garden  of  vegetables 
and  potatoes  for  use  on  the  trip.  As  it  was  considered  that 
oxen  were  more  suitable  than  horses  for  the  long  trip, 
William,  Aaron  and  Charles  took  two  horses  and  went  back 
to  the  Des  Moines  River  to  trade  for  oxen  and  purchase 
supplies.  Charles’  account  says,  e  worked  in  the  harvest 
some,  trade  the  horses  and  started  back  while  William  went 
back  to  LaHarpe  to  close  up  some  business.” 

Upon  their  return  to  Mt.  Pisgath,  they  found  that  in 
their  absence  their  mother  had  died  of  an  epidemic  that  had 
swept  the  area ;  all  of  the  family  had  been  so  sick  that  they 
could  not  help  themselves  and  had  been  rescued  by  other 
Mormons  passing  and  taken  on  to  Hyland  Grove.  Hyland 
Grove,  Iowa,  is  not  shown  on  present  day  maps,  but  is. said 
to  have  been  near  Council  Bluffs  and  became  the  winter 
quarters  of  many  making  the  trip.  The  Sperrys  were  given 
shelter  in  a  cabin  with  another  Mormon  family  until  they 
were  able  to  construct  one  of  their  own.  Before  winter  set 
in.  William  rejoined  the  family,  but  Aaron,  who  had  become 
sick  on  the  trip,  grew  worse  and  died  during  December. 

Due  to  the  abandonment  of  the  garden  at  Mt.  Pisgah, 
they  were  very  short  of  food  during  the  winter  (especially 
vegetables),  and  more  sickness  set  in.  Joy  died  1  January, 
1847,  and  was  buried  beside  Aaron.  Charles  recounts  that 
altho  very  ill,  one  day  in  February  when  it  was  warm  and 
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the  sun  was  shining,  he  heard  a  squirrel  in  a  nearby  tree; 
he  took  his  gun  and  went  out  hoping  to  get  some  fresh 
meat.  The  squirrel  saw  him  and  went  into  a  hole  in  the  tree 
and  while  waiting  for  it  to  come  out  again  he  broke  off  a 
basswood  bough  and  ate  some  of  the  buds  which  “tasted 
good.”  He  shot  the  squirrel  and  gathered  some  more  buds 
which  he  ate  during  the  next  few  days,  after  which  he  felt 
better. 

Before  the  father  had  died  he  had  exacted  a  promise 
from  the  survivors  that  they  would  continue  the  trip.  With 
the  return  of  spring  they  all  recovered  and  the  cattle  grew 
fat  and  strong  on  the  new  grass.  About  the  middle  of  June 
they  started  on  again  with  two  wagons,  three  yoke  of  oxen 
and  two  cows.  They  crossed  the  Missouri  River  south  of 
Omaha  on  a  raft,  swimming  their  cattle,  and  proceeded  on 
to  Elkhorn,  Nebraska,  on  the  Platte,  which  was  the  rendez¬ 
vous  for  the  migration. 

As  the  wagcns  came  in  they  were  organized  into  tens, 
fifties  and  hundreds,  with  lieutenants  and  captains.  Charles 
says  that  they  traveled  in  Willard  Snow’s  fifty  and  Jededial 
M.  Grant's  hundred  or  company.  Jededial's  son  Heber  J. 
later  became  president  of  the  Mormon  Church.  For  safety, 
wagons  were  not  permitted  to  start  out  until  a  company  of 
one  hundred  were  assembled  at  a  time.  From  Elkhorn  they 
traveled  SCO  miles  along  the  north  side  of  the  Platte  to 
Ft.  Laramie,  Wyoming,  where  they  crossed  over  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Sweetwater  River  to  the  mountains  and  over  the 
“hump”  through  South  Pass  to  Pacific  Springs.  From  there, 
Charles  says,  “The  water  ran  west.” 

Traveling  south  with  the  Green  River  they  came  at  last 
to  Salt  Lake  Valley,  where  many  of  the  other  Saints  had 
already  located.  The  trip  from  Elkhorn  to  Salt  Lake,  al¬ 
though  long  and  tedious,  did  not  apparently  entail  too  many 
extreme  hardships.  Due  to  excellent  organization  and  trail 
discipline  their  principal  worries  were  stampedes  of  their 
own  cattle  and  night-time  theft  of  stock  by  Indians,  which 
apparently  were  usually  recovered.  Harrison  mentions  one 
incident  on  the  trail  when  they  encountered  an  enormous 
herd  of  thousands  of  buffalo  coming  down  to  the  river  to 
drink.  On  account  of  the  danger  of  being  engulfed  by  the 
herd  and  their  cattle  stampeded  by  the  smell,  they  sent  men 
out  ahead  to  set  a  fire  and  shoot  some  to  turn  the  herd 
away. 

According  to  Charles  they  reached  Salt  Lake  Valley,  IT 
October,  1847,  after  a  four  months'  trip,  and  he  remarks, 
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“It  was  a  dry  looking  country  to  settle  in;  the^lancl  didn  t 
look  like  it  had  been  watered  for  twenty  years. 

In  later  years  Charles  and  Harrison  took  very  active 
parts  in  the  affairs  of  the  Mormon  Chnrch,  both  becoming 
Patriarchs.  At  his  death  in  July  1928  at  the  age  ol  96, 
Harrison  was  said  to  have  been  the  last  member  to  have 
personally  known  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

SARAH  SPERRY  ABBOTT 


In  attempting  any  biographical  sketch  of  Grandmother 
Sarah  Sperrv  Abbott  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  a 
nearly  total  lack  of  information.  The  succeeding  generation, 
her  sons,  must  have  had  from  her  own  lips  the  stor\  of  hei^ 
childhood  and  experiences  as  a  teenage  girl.  They  also  knew 
the  complete  story  of  her  married  life,  but  possibly  because 
she  was  so  close  at  hand,  the  thought  never  occurred  to  any 
of  them  to  set  it  down  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations. 
Tucked  awav  in  her  husband  Asa’s  diaries  are  probably 
odds  and  ends  of  information  which,  if  completely  revieweci 
and  assembled,  might  give  a  better  picture  of  her  married 


life 

Sarah  was  born  18  February,  1822,  near  the  village  of 
"Mecca  in  Trumbull  (eastern)  Ohio.  The  story  of  her  parents, 
joy  and  Mary,  has  already  been  covered  m  a  preceding 
chapter  on  the  Sperrys  and  LaMonte.  In  those  days,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  autobiographical  sketch  by  her  younger  broth¬ 
er  Charles,  Ohio  was  “a  new'  country”  and  Trumbull  County 
was  either  a  frontier  or  backw'oods  place,  depending  upon 
the  viewpoint.  There  are  no  details  of  the  family  life  m 
those  days,  but  it  is  known  that  in  after  yeais  she  some¬ 
times  amused  her  children  with  stories  of  her  childhood  in 
Ohio.  One  of  the  stories  that  has  come  down  to  us,  thanks 
to  the  retelling  by  her  sons  to  their  own  children  and  grand¬ 
children,  wras  known  as  “The  Story  of  the  Pig  That  Got  Into 
the  Man’s  Garden.”  This  story  wTas  retold  by  William  La- 
Monte,  her  son,  of  the  seventh  generation,  in  the  1924  Ab¬ 
bott  Round  Table. 

Other  stories  have  become  lost.  However,  m  later  years 
she  did  recount  some  of  the  details  of  the  family’s  journey 
by  wragon  from  Ohio  to  western  Illinois  in  1836..  In  some 
places  the  prairie  grass  beside  the  trail  grew7  as  high  as  the 
horses’  backs;  and,  on  one  occasion,  they  were  greatly 
startled  when  a  herd  of  deer  came  bounding  out  and  nearly 
ran  into  their  w’agons.  The  trip  ended  in  Adams  County, 
Illinois,  where  her  oldest  brother  John  had  located  the  year 
before,'  but  later  in  the  summer  the  entire  family  moved 
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northward  to  the  prairie  country  in  Hancock  County,  where 

they  settled  at  the  village  of  LaHarpe. 

Joy  was  primarily  a  carpenter  and  millwright  and  he 
either  built  or  bought  a  small  house  in  LaHarpe.  He  is 
known  to  have  owned  a  tract  of  at  least  140  acres  of  land 
immediately  to  the  west  of  the  village,  as  deeds  from  him  to 
others  for  that  amount  have  been  found  in  the  records.  A 
biographical  sketch  of  his  son  John  in  an  old  Histoiy  ot 
Hancock  County  says  that  his  father,  Joy  Sperry,  built 
many  of  the  first  houses  in  LaHarpe. 

Although  nothing  definite  is  known,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  Sarah  attended  such  schools  as  were  available  for  girls 

at  both  Mecca  and  LaHarpe. 

One  of  the  episodes  of  her  younger  days  that  apparently 
remained  in  her  memory  was  her  baptism  into  the  Mormon 
Church  which,  according  to  her  account  took  place  in  a 
river  in  October;  the  event  remained  vivid  because  the 
weather  and  the  water  were  both  very  cold. 

Some  time  before  1846,  Sarah  left  LaHarpe  and  went  up 
the  Mississippi  to  the  town  of  Oquawka  where  she  worked 
at  the  Pioneer  Hotel,  and  it  was  here  that  .she  met  hei 


future  husband.  . 

In  the  spring  of  1846  when  the  Mormon  colony  in.  Nau- 
voo  and  Hancock  County  were  preparing  to  leave  Illinois  and 
migrate  to  the  Salt  Lake  country,  Sarah  went  back  to  La- 
Harpe  to  bid  her  family  goodbye,  and  it  could  ha\e  been 
that  this  was  the  trip  on  which  Asa  accompanied  hei  to 
meet  her  family  and  ask  for  her  hand.  Asa  soon  retuined 
to  his  gun  shop  at  Oquawka,  but  Sarah  remained  with  he: 
parents  and  traveled  with  them  from  LaHarpe  to  Aauvoo, 
where  she  took  an  up-river  steamboat.  She  never  saw  her 
parents  again,  as  they  were  to  die  on  the  trail,  but  m  latei 
years  she  did  see  some  of  her  brothers  and  a  sister  when 
she  and  Asa  made  a  memorable  trip  to  Utah  m  the  1880’s.. 

Sarah  and  Asa  were  married  at  the  Pioneei  Ho  .el  m 
Oquawka  on  December  6,  1846.  After  her  marriage  to  Asa, 
her  relationship  with  the  Later  Day  Saints  apparently  came 
to  an  end.  She  is  not  known  to  have  renounced  her  connec¬ 
tion  or  to  formally  have  joined  any  other  church,  there 
were  no  Mormon  churches  in  Whiteside  County.  She  did 
take  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  community  chuich 
which  was  later  built  at  Cottonwood  near  her  home. 

After  becoming  widowed  in  1889,  she  continued  to  live 
with  her  son  Alfred  and  his  family  at  Tim  Pines  for  several 
years  until  it  was  decided  that  she  might  be  more  com¬ 
fortable  in  a  home  of  her  own  with  a  housekeeper  com- 
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pan  ion.  A  small  house  was  selected  for  her  in  nearby  Mor¬ 
rison,  where  she  lived  for  several  years,  returning-  to  her 
home  at  the  Pines  after  suffering  a  stroke,  where  she 
passed  away  May  12th,  1900.  She  is  buried  at  Cottonwood 
with  her  husband  Asa. 

Her  character  is  well  illustrated  by  the  love  and  rever¬ 
ence  to  her  memory  shown  by  her  sons.  Although  their 
stories  clearly  show  that  at  times  they  must  have  been  con¬ 
siderable  of  a  trial  to  a  busy  and  often  overworked  mother, 
punishment  appears  to  have  come  mostly  in  the  form  of 
remonstrance.  The  atmosphere  of  the  home  and  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  Sarah  and  Asa  was  one  of  love  and  quiet  good 
order.  No  matter  what  the  adversity  might  have  been, 
Grandmother  Sarah  never  complained. 


APPENDIX 

THE  ABBOTTS  IN  ENGLAND 

Bishop’s  Stortford,  Co.  Herts,  the  home  of  our  family, 
is  an  old  town  located  about  25  miles  north  of  the  heart  of 
London.  It  has  been  known  by  that  name  for  centuries  as 
the  Stortford  manor  has  been  owned  by  the  Bishops  of 
London  since  before  the  Norman  Invasion. 

I.  William  Abbott  of  Bishop’s  Stortford,  born  about 
1470.  Known  to  have  been  living-  as  late  as  25  Nov.  1532. 
He  is  first  found  in  the  records  in  1509  when  he  was  a 
church  warden.  Also  held  office  in  1517  and  1518.  Records 
show  him  to  have  been  a  member  of  a  jury  on  St.  Cath¬ 
erine's  Day,  25  Nov.  1532.  The  name  of  his  wife  is  unknown. 

II.  John,  son  of  I.  William  born  about  1495,  living  as 
late  as  1545.  Wife’s  name  not  found  in  the  records.  John's 
name  appears  on  various  tax  rolls  down  to  1545. 

III.  William,  born  about  1525,  died  March  1569.  De¬ 
scribed  as  yeoman  and  man  of  good  estate.  Married  about 
1550.  Wife’s  name  Margaret.  His  name  appears  on  Church 
Warden’s  accounts,  also  on  tax  rolls ;  assessed  tax  of  5s. 
4d  on  land  valued  at  L4.  His  will  on  record  dated  12  March 
1568  9;  left  his  property  to  his  widow  for  the  support  of 
herself  and  four  minor  children,  George,  John,  Robert  and 
Thomas. 

IV.  George  Abbott,  yeoman,  born  about  1550,  buried 
11  Jan.  1619  20;  married  about  1576  to  Bridget  Miller,  who 
was  buried  13  Aug.  1625.  George  succeeded  to  the  home¬ 
stead  of  his  father  according  to  the  latter’s  will.  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  various  court  records.  Will  dated  12  Oct. 
1619,  disposed  of  property  to  wife  and  eight  children. 

V.  George,  eldest  son  of  IV  George,  baptized  at  Stort¬ 
ford  28  May  1587,  was  living  as  late  as  1628  when  his  son, 
Christopher,  was  baptized.  No  will  has  been  found.  Was 
considered  well-to-do.  Married  about  1615  to  Elizabeth 

_  Children  of  record  George,  Edward,  John 

and  Christopher. 

VI.  George,  the  first  of  our  line  in  America,  believed 
to  have  been  born  about  1616,  was  baptized  at  St.  Michael’s 
Bishop’s  Stortford  22  May  1617.  Emigrated  to  America 
with  the  family  of  William  Chandler  also  of  Stortford,  in 
1637. 

Note,  (VI)  George  is  referred  to  in  the  accompanying 
records  as  (1)  George,  and  succeeding  generations  as  (2) 
Thomas,  etc. 
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Source  of  Information:  New  England  Historic  Genealog- 

ical  Society’s  Register  Jan.  1931  -  ^  ol.  So,  p.  S9*  , 

tu  known  history  of  the  Chandler  family  also  extends 

back  in  Bishop’s  Stortford  to  Thomas  Chandler  born  there 
about  14,o.  arboxt  FAMILY  CREST 

Maior  Lemuel  Abbott.  U.S.A.  Retired,  a  descendant  of 
George  Abbott  of  Rowley,  in  1906  published  a  'ei>,  ex¬ 
haustive  “Compilation  of  the  Descendants  of  Geoi  ge  A 
of  Rowley  and  Other  Abbott  Families.  In  hi*  w  o ik  he  1 :00k 
note  of  a  tradition  in  some  branches  ol  the  famih  that  toe 
"bbotts  were  all  related  and  descended  from  a  distin¬ 
guished  familv  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  England  that  had 
produced  Archbishops  of  Salisbury  andCanterburj  and  a 
LordMavor  of  London.  After  a  very  thorough  search  of 
records  in  England,  Major  Abbott  reluctantly  stated  that 
there  is  no  evidence  on  which  to  base  such  a  claim. 

The  possession  of  family  crests  m  some  branches  has 
led  to  additional  speculation  that  the  family  did  ha\e  noole 
origin.  Charlotte  Helen  Abbott,  her  exact  line  unknown, 
who  lived  at  Andover  in  the  early  1900s  and  did  \  erv  too - 
ough  genealogical  research,  stated,  “I  do  not  believe  tha 
the  Roxbury  (or  Andover)  line  or  the  Rowley  line  ol  Ab¬ 
bott*  were  entitled  to  coats  of  arms,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
they  ever  used  such.  Following  tne  Revolution,  an  artist 
who  came  from  England  to  earn  his  living  by  painting ;  such 
devices,  made  one  for  the  Neiv  Hampshiie  line  0-  migrat  g 

Abbotts  who  were  well  to  do." 

Our  Uncle  (7)  Edward  Lorenzo  Abbott,  who  took  gtea. 
interest  in  genealogical  matters,  wrote  in  his  letter  to  tne 
1904  Abbott  Round  Table.  “In  regard  to  the  coat  of  arms 
first  published,  the  *T.  T.  Abbott  (Manchester,  N  H.)  copy 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  put  m  that  form  about 
125  years  ago  by  a  Boston  painter  named  John  Coles  who 

is  discredited  as  a  heraldist.  ’  .  ^ 

The  later  finding  of  the  origin  of  our  family  in  Hertloici- 

shire,  indicates  that  they  were  yeomen  and  therefore  not 
possessed  of,  or  entitled  to,  coats  of  aims. 

<(5)  Theodore  Thomas,  son  of  (4)  Benjamin 

WITCHCRAFT  AT  ANDOVER 

The  witchcraft  hysteria  which  had  begun  at  Salem 
spread  to  Andover  in  the  spring  of  1692  and  before  the 
epidemic  was  brought  under  control  in  January,  lo.  o,  a 
total  of  forty-one  persons  had  been  accused.  Trials 
held  for  nineteen,  of  whom  eleven  were  found  noi  guiit\  , 
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three  were  hanged;  and  one  condemned  woman  died  in  jail. 
After  the  hysteria  subsided  the  trials  were  stopped  and  the 
other  four  released. 

Fortunately  none  of  the  Abbotts  were  involved,  although 
the  Rev.  Francis  Dane,  whose  wife  at  that  time  was  Han¬ 
nah,  the  widow  of  George  Abbott  Sr.,  and  his  lamily  came 
under  suspicion  because  of  his  efforts  in  behali  of  tne 
accused. 

THE  ABBOTTS  WHO  MOVED  TO  CONCORD,  X.  H. 

In  January,  1726,  the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  decided  that  it  would  be  to 
the  general  interest  to  grant  a  portion  of  the  lands  peti¬ 
tioned  for  as  a  plantation  by  a  committee  representing  120 
residents  of  Andover  and  Haverhill.  The  land  which  these 
people  had  “espied”  was  located  about  40  miles  noith  of 
Andover  at  a  place  known  as  “Penny  Cook.”  Grants  for 
some  of  this  land  had  previously  been  made  to  other  groups, 
but  due  to  unsettled  conditions  no  settlement  had  been 
attempted  and  the  grants  had  lapsed.  The  Court  included 
in  the  grant  the  condition  under  which  the  settlement  was 
to  be  made  and  appointed  a  committee  of  nine  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  oversee  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  settlers,  tne 
survey  and  allotment  of  lands  and  the  dispatch  with  which 
the  project  proceeded. 

The  grant  covered  a  tract  seven  miles  square  lying  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  “Merry  Make”  (Merrimac).  One 
hundred  persons  or  families  were  to  be  chosen  to  make  the 
settlement,  “only  such  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  Committee 
shall  be  well  able  to  pursue  and  bring  to  pass  their  several 
settlements  (assessments)  should,  be  admitted..  Each  set¬ 
tler  was  to  pav  five  pounds  for  his  lot,  be  obliged  to  build 
a  good  house  for  his  family  within  three  years,  break  up 
and  sufficiently  fence  in  six  acres  of  land  within  the  same 
time.  The  houses  were  to  be  erected  within  twenty  rods  ot 
each  other  and  in  a  “regular  and  defensable  manner,”  and 
a  convenient  house  for  the  public  worship  of  God  should 
also  be  completely  finished  within  the  same  time. 

The  first  portion  of  the  tract  was  to  be  surveyed  ana 
laid  out  into  103  lots  of  one  and  a  half  acres  as  “house 
lots,”  and  another  103  lots  of  six  acres  were  to  be  laid  out 
as  “home  lots.”  The  balance  of  the  grant  was  to  be  held 
in  common  until  otherwise  allotted.  Under  the  rules  as 
specified  by  the  court,  the  three  additional  lots  weie  to  be 
held:  “one  for  the  first  settled  minister,  one  for  a  parson¬ 
age  and  third  for  the  use  of  the  school  forever.” 
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On  the  second  of  February  the  committee  met  at  the 
tavern  of  Mr.  Ebeneezer  Eastman,  Esq.,  at  Haverhill  for 
the  purpose  of  admitting  settlers.  The  first  act  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  vote  to  purchase  a  book  “for  entering  the 
votes  and  orders  of  the  committee  and  for  the  use  of  the 
community.”  The  book  was  purchased  and  the  most  careful 
and  meticulous  records  were  kept.  These  records,  now 
known  as  the  Records  of  the  Proprietors,  have  been  pre¬ 
served  and  may  be  viewed  on  microfilm  at  the  State  Library 
in  Concord. 

The  list  of  the  one  hundred  originally  admitted  settlers 
includes  the  names  of  (3)  Nathaniel  Abbott,  son  of  (2) 
Nathaniel,  son  of  George  Sr.,  and  of  Jacob  Abbott,  also  a 
grandson  of  George  Sr.  After  the  selection  was  completed 
the  committee  made  known  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  the  project  would  proceed  and  any  who  wished  to 
could  assign  their  right  to  another,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  committee.  A  drawing  then  took  place  for  the  lots, 
which  as  yet  had  not  been  surveyed  or  laid  out.  In  this 
drawing,  Edward,  a  son  of  (2)  Thomas,  took  the  right  of 
Zebediah  Barker,  who  had  withdrawn.  Another  of  the 
chosen  one  hundred  was  John  Chandler,  a  cousin  of  the 
Abbott  s. 

On  May  tenth,  after  several  delays  and  postponements, 
an  expedition  consisting  of  members  of  the  committee,  sur¬ 
veyors,  chainmen  and  a  number  of  admitted  settlers  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  Haverhill  to  the  Penny  Cook  (later  Penacook) 
to  undertake  the  job  of  surveying  and  laying  out  206  lots. 
After  the  survey  each  settler  could  view  the  land  that  he 
had  drawn  and  use  his  own  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  wanted  to  go  farther  with  the  project;  and  if  so,  to  start 
work  on  clearing  land  and  getting  out  timber  for  the  house, 
on  which  there  was  a  six  months  deadline. 

It  is  probable  that  in  addition  to  work  at  Penacook, 
many  of  the  settlers  had  the  responsibilities  of  farms  back 
at  Andover  and  Haverhill  which  necessitated  considerable 
traveling  back  and  forth.  With  the  coming  of  winter,  all 
with  the  exception  of  two  unusually  hardy  souls  withdrew 
to  their  Massachusetts  homes,  to  resume  activities  in  the 
spring.  As  the  work  progressed,  the  families  of  settlers 
began  to  join  the  men  folk,  and  by  the  fall  of  1731  when  the 
deadline  for  the  completion  of  houses  and  the  breaking  and 
fencing  of  the  six-acre  plots  came  about,  a  large  majority 
were  in  compliance. 

Of  those  who  failed,  some  could  not  tend  their  farms  at 
Andover  and  prepare  the  new  homes  at  Penacook  at  the 
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same  time,  while  others  were  deemed  to  not  have  made 
sufficient  effort.  Those  who  tried  were  lined;  the  others 
forfeited  their  holdings.  Samuel  Grainger  sold  his  right  to 
(3)  George  Abbott,  another  son  of  (2)  Thomas. 

Other  members  of  Thomas’  family  who  moved  to  Pena- 
cook  in  these  earliest  days  were  our  (3)  Benjamin,  who 
was  not  old  enough  to  have  participated  in  the  drawings, 
being  but  seventeen  at  the  time,  and  a  younger  brother 
Isaac.  Two  daughters  also  joined  the  migration:  Hannah, 
born  1700,  who  became  the  settlement’s  nurse  and  never 
married,  and  Deborah,  born  1704,  who  later  married  Joseph 


L.  Hall. 

By  the  end  of  1733  the  settlement  had  progressed  to  the 
place"  where  the  General  Court  permitted  it  to  incorporate 
as  the  Town  of  Rumford  and  become  a  self  governing  body. 
The  first  mention  of  our  (3)  Benjamin  in  the  town  records 
is  in  the  year  1733  when  he  was  elected  as  a  hog  reeve.  A 
hog  reeve  was  a  member  of  a  three-man  committee  that 
settled  disputes  as  to  the  ownership  of  hogs  that  ran  at 
large  in  the  woods.  In  later  years  he  was  elected  to  other 
minor  offices  such  as  tything  man  and  fence  viewer.  A  man 
elected  to  public  office  in  those  days  and  who  refused  to 
serve  paid  a  fine  of  five  pounds.  By  virtue  of  his  purchase 
in  1744  of  a  seventy  acre  tract  of  land  that  had  grown  from 
the  original  right  of  Timothy  Clement,  Benjamin^became 
a  proprietor  of  the  town.  The  youngest  member  of  i  nomas 
family  who  also  made  the  move,  Isaac,  did  not  marry  and 
was  killed  at  Louisburg  in  1745,  in  the  expedition  against 
that  settlement  of  the  French.  In  all,  eight  of  Georges 
grandchildren  and  a  nephew  made  contributions  to  the 
founding  of  the  later  City  of  Concord.  Edward  and  Nathan¬ 
iel  and  their  cousin  John  Chandler  were  particularly  active 
in  the  affairs  of  the  town  and  for  several  years  held  high 
local  offices. 

The  year  1764  witnessed  the  end  of  a  long  controversy 
over  boundaries  with  Bow,  a  neighboring  town.  The  con¬ 
troversy  was  settled  by  the  establishment  of  the  Parish  of 
Concord.  The  name  “Concord'*  was  chosen  to  signify  the 
“unanimity  of  purpose  and  action”  in  the  settlement  of  the 
dispute.  Seventeen  forty-one  had  seen  the  settlement,  by 
royal  decree,  of  the  territorial  dispute  between  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Masschusetts,  which  placed  Rumford  in  the 
Province  of  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  establishment 
of  Rumford,  several  other  Abbotts  of  the  third  generation 
also  moved  from  Andover,  and  for  years  the  name  Abbott 
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was  the  most  common.  The  Rev.  Nathaniel  Bouton  in  his 
1855  History  of  Concord  lists  212  Abhotts  of  the  third 
through  sixth  generation  who  either  came  to  Concord  or 
were  born  there.  The  first  white  child  born  at  Penacook 
was  a  daughter  of  Edward  Abbott. 

The  community  apparently  lived  at  peace  with  the  In¬ 
dians  until  about  i?44  when  the  hostilities  with  the  French 
began.  The  French  sent  tribes  from  Canada  on  raids 
through  the  widely  separated  settlements  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  western  Masschusetts.  In  August,  1746.  the  town 
was  suddenly  attacked  by  a  large  band  of  Indians  who 
killed  several  of  the  inhabitants  and  carried  others  off  to 
Canada,  where  they  were  sold  as  servants  to  the  French. 
Fortunately  none  of  the  Abbotts  were  killed^  Among  those 
who  served  with  distinction  against  both  French  and  In¬ 
dians  were  Captains  John  Chandler  and  Nathaniel  Abbott. 
Nathaniel  first  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  Major  Robert 
Rogers’  Rangers,  whose  exploits  are  legendary ;  later  he 
commanded  a  company  in  the  defense  ol  the  settlement. 

THE  OATMAN  MASSACRE 

In  March  of  1851  a  small  wagon  train  with  homeseekers 
bound  for  California  was  making  its  slov  v,  ay  acioss  the 
desert  of  southern  Arizona  when  a  dispute  arose  as  to  the 
route  to  be  followed  and  their  rate  of  progress.  One  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  train,  Royce  Oatman,  whose  wife  Mary  Ann  was 
a  sister  of  Sarah  Sperry,  who  had  married  Asa  Abbott,  left 

the  train  and  struck  out  ahead  alone.  .  .  t 

Oatman,  his  wife  and  seven  children  were  traveling  witn 
one  wagon  pulled  by  a  team  of  three  yoke  of  mixed  cattle. 
The  food  supplies  of  the  family  were  running  low  and  the 
cattle  were  in  very  poor  condition.  Traveling  along  the 
Gila  river  they  reached  a  point  about  80  miles  east  of 
Ft.  Yuma  where  they  had  to  cross  the  stream  and  make  a 
steep  rough  ascent  on  the  other  side. 

At  this  time  their  weakened  team  refused  to  go  farther 
with  the  loaded  wagon,  making  it  necessary  for  them  to 
unload  and  carry  their  belongings  up  the  bank,  after  which 
the  team  with  much  urging  pulled  the  empty  wagon  to  the 
top.  They  had  just  finished  re-loading  the  wagon  when  a 

band  of  Tonto  Apaches  appeared. 

The  Indians  at  first  professed  friendship ;  later  they  de¬ 
manded  food,  and  when  only  a  small  amount  of  bread  was 
forthcoming,  they  went  into  a  rage  and  attacked  the  fam¬ 
ily  with  hatchets  and  war  clubs.  In  a  few  minutes  the  entire 
family  was  dead,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  young  gii  Is, 
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Mary,  aged  seven,  Olive,  aged  thirteen,  and  the  older 
brother  Lorenzo,  who  appeared  to  be  dead. 

The  Indians  rifled  the  wagon,  ate  what  food  was  pre¬ 
pared,  scattered  and  destroyed  the  rest.  After  burning  the 
wagon  and  other  possessions,  the  Apaches  set  out  across  the 
desert,  driving  the  shoeless  girls  ahead  of  them.  The  trip 
back  to  their  home  grounds  required  several  days,  during 
which  the  girls  suffered  unbelievable  hardships  and  indig¬ 
nities.  After  suffering  cruel  treatment  and  near  starvation 
for  more  than  a  year,  they  were  sold  to  a  band  of  Mohaves 
where  their  treatment  was  but  little  better.  While  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mohaves,  Mary  the  younger  sister  died  of 
sickness  or  starvation. 

Lorenzo  regained  consciousness  and,  appalled  at  what 
he  saw,  managed  to  crawl  away  some  distance,  where  he 
was  found  two  days  later  by  other  members  of  the  train 
who  had  fallen  behind  the  Oatmans.  They  gave  him  such 
aid  as  they  could,  buried  the  dead,  and  took  the  injured  boy 
on  to  Ft.  Yuma,  where  he  received  aid  until  he  was  able  to 
travel  again.  His  rescuers  had  informed  him  that  the  bodies 
of  Mary  and  Olive  had  not  been  found,  which  indicated  that 
they  had  probably  been  taken  away  as  captives. 

Lorenzo  wandered  about  southern  California  for  about 
five  years,  working  at  whatever  odd  jobs  he  could  find, 
always  seeking  some  word  of  his  sisters  and  attempting  to 
organize  search  parties ;  without  avail. 

Early  in  1856  a  Yuma  Indian  named  Francisco  appeared 
at  Ft.  Yuma  and  told  a  Mexican  employed  there  as  a  car¬ 
penter  that  he  had  heard  of  two  white  girls  with  the  Mo¬ 
haves.  He  also  said  that  he  had  visited  the  Mohave  camp 
and  had  seen  one  of  them  and  believed  that  she  could  be 
bought.  He  persuaded  the  carpenter  to  inform  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  of  the  girl.  With  considerable  doubt  and 
after  much  persuasion,  the  officer  provided  Francisco  with 
four  blankets  and  some  beads  as  trade  goods  and  the  prom¬ 
ise  of  an  added  horse  if  the  girl  were  returned. 

Twenty  days  later  28  Feb.  1856  Francisco  re-appeared 
with  the  girl,  accompanied  by  a  small  party  of  Mohaves 
who  received  the  horse  and  departed.  The  Yuma  had  not 
undertaken  the  return  of  the  girl  through  the  goodness  of 
his  heart,  as  he  knew  that  any  Indian  who  would  assist  in 
the  return  of  a  white  woman  would  be  rewarded;  in  this 
case  he  received  a  horse. 

Olive  was  cared  for  at  the  fort  by  the  wife  of  a  suttler 
while  recovering  from  her  trip ;  said  to  have  been  over  300 
miles,  and  becoming  re-accustomed  to  civilized  living.  The 
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nows  of  the  return  of  the  girl  spread  throughout  the  south¬ 
west  and  Lorenzo  read  a  notice  in  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper 
saying  that  a  woman  who  gave  her  name  as  Olive  Oatman 
had  recently  been  rescued  from  the  Mohaves  and  was  being 
cared  for  at  Ft.  Yuma. 

Lorenzo  was  without  money  or  means  to  go  to  Ft.  Yuma 
but  finally  found  a  Mr.  Low  who.  out  of  sympathy,  furnished 
horses  and  supplies  and  agreed  to  accompany  him  on  the 
trip.  On  March  10th  they  set  out  from  Los  Angeles  for 
Yuma,  250  miles  away,  a  trip  that  required  ten  days.  It  is 
said  that  a  large  company  of  Americans,  Indians  and  Mexi¬ 
cans  gathered  at  the  fort  to  witness  the  reunion  of  the 
brother  and  sister;  described  as  a  touching  scene. 

A  few  weeks  later  a  cousin  arrived  from  southern  Ore¬ 
gon  and  took  Olive  and  Lorenzo  back  with  him,  where  they 
made  their  home  for  a  while.  Olive  had  been  captive  for 
about  five  years. 

The  place  of  the  massacre  is  well  known  and  the  State 
of  Arizona  has  erected  a  memorial  marker.  The  location  is 
about  four  miles  north  of  the  present  U.S.  Route  80  between 
Sentinel  and  Aztec. 

A  town  between  Kingman,  Arizona,  and  Needles,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  has  been  named  Oatman,  apparently  in  memory  of 
the  family,  but  it  is  a  long  way  from  the  massacre  site. 

On  March  5th,  1858,  Olive  and  Lorenzo,  in  the  company 
of  the  Rev.  R.  B.  Stratton,  who  later  wrote  and  published 
the  book,  “The  Captivity  of  the  Oatman  Girls,' ”  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  for  New  York.  An  entry  in  Asa  Abbott’s 
diary  of  June  18,  1858,  says:  “Lorenzo  and  Olive  Oatman 
arrive  for  a  visit.”  The  visit  with  their  Aunt  Sarah  and 
Uncle  Asa  was  of  considerable  duration,  as  the  entry  of 
January  18,  1859,  states:  “Olive  Oatman  leaves  for  New 
York.”"  Lorenzo  remained  with  the  Abbotts  until  November 
4,  1859,  when  he  left  for  New  Yrork  and  returned  the  next 
March.  Asa’s  diary  mentions  him  several  times  during  1860 
as  helping  with  the  farm  work.  Although  Asa  makes  no 
mention  of  it  in  his  diary,  Lorenzo  was  married  in  White- 
side  Co.  on  August  2nd,  1860,  to  Miss  Edna  Canfield,  and  on 
December  3rd  a  diary  entry  says:  “L.  D.  Oatman  keeping 
house.”  The  Oatmans  apparently  lived  in  or  near  Morrison 
for  some  time  and  had  two  boys ;  later  moving  to  Red  Cloud, 
Nebraska,  where  he  died  Oct.  8,  1901.  One  of  the  sons,  Roy, 
was  pictured  in  the  1928  Abbott  Round  Table  standing  in 
front  of  a  temporary  marker  at  the  site  of  the  massacre. 

Olive’s  trip  to  New  York  was  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  treatment  for  the  removal  of  the  scars  from  the  “slave 
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brand”  which  the  Indians  had  burned  on  her  chin  during 
her  captivity;  the  treatment  was  partially  successful.  From 
the  book  it  is  learned  that  she  remained  in  the  East  for 
some  time,  going  to  school  and  lecturing  on  Indian  customs; 
living  meanwhile  at  the  home  of  the  Rev.  Stratton  in  Little 
Falls,  N.  Y.  On  November  9th,  1865,  she  was  married  in 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  to  Dr.  J.  B.  Fairchild  and  died  in  Sherman, 
Texas,  October  8,  1901  at  the  age  of  65. 

It  is  well  known  that  she  visited  at  the  Abbott  home 
on  several  occasions  between  1865  and  1893.  There  is  no 
record  of  any  children. 


THE  PIG  THAT  GOT  INTO  THE  MAN'S  GARDEN 

It  appears  that  in  those  far  off  days  in  Ohio,  fields  and 
crops  were  fenced  in  to  keep  livestock  out,  instead  of  as  in 
present  times.  “The  Man”  had  an  unusually  fine  garden  en¬ 
closed  by  a  log  fence.  A  neighbor  down  the  road  had  an 
exceptionally  intelligent  and  pestifeious  pig  who  considered 
that  pickings  away  from  home  were  always  tastier.  As  the 
story  went,  he  was  much  intrigued  by  the  luscious  cabbages 
and  other  things  that  he  could  see  and  smell  inside  Alan’s 
garden  fence  and  spent  much  time  in  the  vicinity. 

One  morning  the  Man  awoke  to  find  his  neighbor’s  pig 
in  his  garden.  Calling  his  trusty  dog  Tige,  he  opened  the 
gate  and  in  a  loud  voice  ordered,  “Here  Tige,  get  him  out !” 
Tige  needed  no  second  order  and  went  to  work  with  great 
vim.  Like  all  pigs,  before  and  since,  this  pig  could  not  see 
the  open  gate  and  made  several  very  rapid  trips  up  and 
down  and  around  the  garden  squealing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice  with  Tige  chewing  on  his  tail.  Eventually  Tige  man¬ 
aged  to  steer  him  through  the  gate  and  head  him  toward 
home.  The  Man  looked  his  fence  over  very  carefully,  trying 
to  find  the  hole  where  the  pig  had  crawled  in,  but  to  no 
avail. 


A  couple  of  mornings  later  the  pig  was  back  in  the  gar¬ 
den  again  and  Tige  was  again  called  on  for  help.  As  before, 
the  pair  raced  up  and  down  and  around  until  the  pig  could 
see  the  open  gate;  all  of  which  did  the  garden  no  good. 
Again  the  Man  checked  his  fence,  but  could  find  no  hole. 
That  night  was  moonlight  and  the  Man  decided  to  sit  up 
with  Tige  and  see  what  might  happen.  He  dozed  off  to 
sleep,  but  was  awakened  by  Tige’s  growling.  He  sat  up 
and  watched  and  listened  and  pretty  soon  the  pig  came 
trotting  up  the  road  and  went  straight,  to  a  spot  where  he 
crawled  into  the  end  of  a  hollow  log  lying  in  the  fence.  In 
just  a  few  seconds  he  came  out  into  the  garden  through 
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a  limb  hole  in  the  side  of  the  log  and  started  in  on  what  was 
left  of  the  cabbages.  The  Man  immediately  opened  the  gate 
and  Tige,  benefiting  by  his  past  experiences,  grabbed  the  pig 
by  the  ear  and  soon  had  him  on  the  way  home.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  the  Man  sadly  looked  at  what  remained  of  his  gaiden 
got  out  his  cant  hook,  rolled  the  log  over  and  pushed  it  back 

int°That  night  he  decided  to  sit  up  again  and  see  what  would 
happen.  As  before,  he  dozed  off  and  was  awakened  by  Tiges 
growling,  and  sure  enough  here  came  the  pig  again.  He 
went  to  the  hollow  log,  crawled  in  and  came  out  thioug 
the  limb  hole;  but  on  the  outside  of  the  fence.  Appealing 
somewhat  mystified  and  feeling  that  there  must  be  some 
mistake  he  crawled  in  again  and  once  more  came  out  on 
Se  wrong  side  of  the  fence.  By  this  time  the  Man  ha<J  seen 
enough  and  ordered  Tige  to  “take  him  home .  and  away 
they  went  down  the  road  with  the  pig  squealing  at  the  top 
of  his  voice  With  the  return  of  day  light  the  Man  ruefully 
hispected  what  remained  of  his  garden  and  vowed  that  the 
next  time  he  built  a  log  fence  he  would  watch  for  hollow 

logs  with  limb  holes.  ,  __T/_ 

There  is  a  sequel  to  this  story;  some  narrators  have 

held  that  the  Man  vowed  that  neighbors  within  a  mile  were 
foo  dose  and  that  he  then  and  there  decided  to  move  on  to 

Illinois  where  a  man  could  have  eloow  toom. 

“The  Man”  in  this  story  was  Joy  Sperry,  Sarah  s  iatnei, 
who  in  the  spring  of  1836  sold  his  farm  m  Ohio  and  moved 
to  Illinois  This  story  is  recounted  from  memor>  bv  tne 

compiler  of  this  brief' history  and  finds  that  .tujrr.m 

substance  with  the  story  in  the  Round  Table.  He  also  hope, 
that  its  retelling  may  bring  as  much  pleasure  to  futui 
generations  of  small  Abbotts  as  it  has  in  the  past. 
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THE  TRIBE  OF  ASA 


the  descendants  of 

asa  McFarland  abbott 


and  his  wife 

SARAH  SPERRY  ABBOTT 


' 


PREFACE 


THIS  CHART  OF  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF 
(6)  ASA  McFARLAND  and  SARAH  SPERRY  ABBOTT 
HAS  BEEN  COMPILED  BY  THEIR  GRANDSON 
(8)  ARTHUR  WILLIAM  ABBOTT 
FROM  THE  BEST  INFORMATION  OBTAINABLE 
AS  OF  JANUARY  1,  1962 


NOTE: 

ASA  AND  SARAH  WERE  MARRIED  AT 
OQUAWKA,  ILLINOIS,  DECEMBER  6,  1846 


1 


The  numerals  before  names  indicates  the  number 
of  generations  removed  from  George  Abbott,  Sr.  of 
Andover,  Mass,  and  Hannah  Chandler  Abbott,  his  wife. 
George  Abbott  and  Hannah  Chandler  came  to  America 
in  the  same  ship  in  1637.  They  were  married  at  Rox- 
bury,  Mass.,  December  12,  1646. 

d.  i.  indicates  death  in  infancy 

d.  y.  indicates  death  before  maturity 
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DESCENDANTS  OF 

(6)  asa  McFarland  and  sarah  sperry  abbott 

(7)  Charles  Enoch  Abbott,  b.  22  Dec.  1S47,  d.  10  Jan.  1928,  M.  22  July 

1872  Sarah  Elizabeth  Sperry,  b.  18  Feb.— 1822  d.  22  June  1942 

Uiuy,  /  $ 

(8)  Charles  Asa  Abbott,  d.  i. 

(8)  Sarah  Emma  Abbott 

M.  Frederick  Leonard  Lewis 

(9)  Theresa  Lewis,  d.  i. 

(9)  Raymond  Lewis 
Bachelor 

(9)  Edwin  Harold  Lewis 
M.  Marie  Farr 

(10)  Clyde  Lewis 
June  Lewis 

M.  _  Rosenthal 

(9)  Sarah  Lewis  d.  i. 

(9)  Leona  Lewis 

M.  Jack  Foster 

(10)  Barbara  (Foster)  Ferrin 
M.  Lee  Anderson 
M.  Josiah  Ferrin 

(10)  Flora  May  Ferrin 

M.  Kenneth  Thane 
Rchard  Ferrin 

M.  Beverly  Nelson 
Ronald  Ferrin 

M.  Gloria - - - 

(9)  Bertha  Lewis 

M.  Raleigh  Knowles 

(10)  Lorain  Knowles 

M.  George  B.  Douglas 

(9)  Elma  Lewis 

M.  Arthur  Lee 

(10)  Fred  J.  Lee 

M.  Joan  Phillipson  2  ch. 

(10)  Donald  J.  Lee 

M.  Caroline  Carleston  2  ch. 

(10)  Jerry  N.  Lee 
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(9)  Lucille  Lewis 

M.  Harold  B.  Smith 

(10)  James  Lynn  Smith 

M.  Mar}’  Jane  Hallett 

(10)  Michael  Ray  Smith 

(9)  Harr\'  Lewis  d.y. 

(9)  Melba  Lewis  d.i. 

(8)  Theresa  May  Abbott  Twin  d.i. 

Theodore  Alfred  Abbott  Twin  d.i. 

(8)  Ruth  Maud  Abbott  Twin 

Unmarried 

(8)  Minnie  Abbott  Twin 

M.  Albert  G.  Morris 

(9)  Myrle  Morris 

M.  Jack  A.  Lowell 

(10)  Jack  Lowell 
Steven  Lowell 
Robert  Lowrell 

(8)  Frank  William  Abbott  d.i. 

(8)  Edward  Harrison  Abbott  d.i. 

(8)  Earl  LeRoy  Abbott 
M.  Eva  Radford 

(9)  Earl  Vem 

(8)  Ralph  Norton  Abbott 
Bachelor 

(8)  Joseph  LaMonte  Abbott 
M.  Minne  Cook 

(9)  LaMonte  Abbott 

(9)  Craig  Abbott  d.y. 

(8)  Arthur  A.  Abbott 
M.  Fidelia  Beer 
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(7)  John  Morton  Abbott  b.  25  Mar.  1850  d.  16  May  1936  M.  2  Dec. 
1871  Hannah  E.  Knight  b.  1  Mar.  1853  d.  11  May  1926 

(8)  Alfred  Morgan  Abbott 
Bachelor 

(8)  Ruth  Maud  Abbott 
M.  Corrie  Bowser 

(9)  Lillie  Bowser 

M.  Clarence  Bronaugh 

(10)  Doris  Bronaugh 

M.  William  Tebbutt 


(10)  Erma  Bronaugh 

M.  Donald  Hale 


2  ch. 


2  ch. 


(10)  Arlene  Bronaugh 

M.  William  Barrett  2  ch. 

(10)  Phyllis  Bronaugh 

M.  Clarence  Wullschleger 

(9)  Annie  Bowser 

M.  Roy  I.  Cook 

(10)  Lela  M.  Cook 

M.  Wm.  Glascock 


(10)  Leta  M.  Cook 

M.  Robert  Schmuck 

(9)  Harold  M.  Bowser 
M.  Ethel  Frazier 

(10)  Reed  M.  Bowser 
M.  Nina  Bryan 

(10)  Pierre  M.  Bowser 

M.  Edna  Swisher 

(10)  Carol  L.  Bowser 

M.  Delbert  Roundsly 

(9)  Iva  Bowser 

M.  August  Eisenbach 

(10)  Harold  Eisenbach 
Killed  in  WW  II 

(10)  Donald  Eisenback 

M.  Margueritta  Pieedy 

(9)  Dorothea  G.  Bowser 
M.  Bruce  G.  Guinn 


1  ch. 


2  ch. 


2  ch. 


3  ch. 


1  ch. 
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(10)  Bruce  G.  Guinn 

M.  Hazel  Carlson 

(10)  Don  G.  Guinn 

M.  Juanita  Welch  2  ch. 

(10)  Gary  L.  Guinn 

M.  Melvalyn  Pallnow  1  ch. 

(10)  Lary  L.  Guinn 

(9)  Perl  Elaine  Bowser 

M.  Glenn  Alexander 


(10)  Marllin  Alexander 

M.  Jay  K.  Lacy 

3  ch. 

(10)  Beverly  Alexander 

M.  Thomas  Koble 

2  ch. 

(8)  Myra  Emelia  Abbott 

M.  Herbert  A.  Lightbody 

(9)  James  A.  Lightbody 
M.  Mary  L.  Graff 

(10)  Judith  Ann  Lightbody 
Susan  Lightbody 

(8)  Elizabeth  Abbott  Twin 
M.  Theron  Van  Scoter 

(9)  Fay  Van  Scoter 

M.  LeRoy  Bowers 

(10)  Kent  L.  Bowers 
Wayne  M.  Bowers 

(9)  Theron  E.  Van  Scoter 
Bachelor 

(9)  Alvan  E.  Van  Scoter 
Bachelor 

(8)  Bernard  V.  Abbott  Twin 
M.  Ester  Holm 

(9)  Maxine  Elinore  Abbott 
M.  Herbert  M.  Olson 

(10)  Marilyn  Kay  Olson 

(10)  Keith  Herbert  Olson 
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(8)  Iva  Abbott 

M.  Frederick  W.  Brandt 


(9)  Winifred  L.  Brandt 

M.  Maurice  L.  Squire 

(10)  Robert  L.  Squire 
Thomas  A.  Squire 
Elizabeth  Anne  Squire 


(7)  Ruth  Morrill  Abbott 

B.  23  Sept.  1852  D.  12  May  1855 


(7)  Theodore  Sperry  Abbott  b.  23  Sept.  1855  d.  Aug.  19-34 


M.  1S88  Aurelia  Nalle  d.  6  Aug.  1902 

(8)  Francisco  Abbott 

(8)  Theodora  Sarah  Abbott 


d. 


l. 


M.  Arthur  P.  Maher 

(9)  Charlotte  Nalle  Maher 
Unmarried 

(9)  Theodore  N.  Maher 

M.  Helen  Gay  Dalby 

(10)  Nicole  Elizabeth  Maher 
Michael  Scott  Maher 
Cadence  Anne  Maher 

(8)  Edward  Nalle  Abbott 
Bachelor 


(7)  Edward  Lorenzo  Abbott  b.  15  Feb.  1859  d.  Sept.  1941 
M.  May  1888  Lilian  Hartwell  d.  1943 

(8)  Doris  Lilian  Abbott 
Unmarried 
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(7)  William  LaMonte  Abbott  b.  14  Feb.  1S61  d.  20  Feb.  1951 
M.  14  Sept.  1SS7  Caroline  Entwhistle  b.  27  July  I860 

d.  27  Oct.'  1946 

(8)  Arthur  William  Abbott 
M.  Helen  A.  Hood 

(9)  William  Lamont  Abbott  II 
M.  Elizabeth  Yarman 

(10)  Helen  Elizabeth  Abbott 
David  Lamont  Abbott 

(9)  John  Hood  Abbott  Twin 
M.  Luttie  Reif 

(10)  Douglas  Hood  Abbott 
Dawn  Marie  Abbott 
Margaret  Anne  Abbott 

(9)  Margaret  Abbott  Twin 
Unmarried 

(9)  James  Arthur  Abbott 

M.  Irene  E.  Lockhart 

(10)  Gwendolyn  Irene  Abbott 
Paula  Amanda  Abbott 
Steven  James  Abbott 

(9)  Ruthanne  Abbott 

M.  V.  Robert  Baird 

(10)  William  Alan  Baird 
George  Robert  Baird 

(8)  Helen  Abbott 

M.  Otto  C.  F.  Randolph 

(9)  William  A.  Randolph 
M.  Ruth  Stark 

(10)  Otto  S.  Randolph 

Mark  Wm.  Randolph 
Alison  Randolph 
Ian  C.  F.  Randolph 

(9)  Otto  A.  Randolph 
M.  Kay  Scott 

(10)  William  Randolph 
M.  Jane  Couchman 

(10)  Jane  A.  Randolph 
Otto  C.  Randolph 
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(9)  Josephine  Randolph 

M.  James  W.  Schmitt 

(10)  Barbara  Schmitt 
Pamela  Schmitt 
James  W.  Schmitt,  Jr. 

(9)  Burleigh  A.  Randolph 

M.  Mary  Jane  Pennington 

(10)  Burleigh  D.  Randolph 

Mathew  C.  Randolph  d.i. 

(8)  Robert  Edward  Abbott 
M.  Grayce  Smith 

(9)  Robert  Edward  Abbott,  Jr. 

M.  Jean  Guertler 

(10)  Sarah  Abbott 

William  Lamont  Abbott,  III 
Dorcas  Abbott 

(8)  Josephine  Eleanor  Abbott 
Unmarried 

(8)  Dorothy  Caroline  Abbott 
M.  Leonard  H.  Knopf 

(9)  Leonard  A.  Knopf 

M.  Marilyn  Trunk 

(10)  Rebekah  Knopf 

Michael  A.  J.  Knopf 

(9)  Dorothy  Knopf 

M.  Wrm.  James  Kirst 

(10)  Jeffrey  J.  Kirst 
Steven  W.  Kirst 
Christie  C.  Kirst 
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(7)  Alfred  Noves  Abbott,  b.  2  Nov.  1862  d.  14  Sept.  1929 

M  12  Oct.  1886  Sarah  Green  b.  3  Apr.  1865  d.  Nov.  20  19o8 

(8)  Bayard  Taylor  Abbott 
M.  Priscilla  Lockhart 

(9)  Alfred  E.  Abbott 

M.  Gladys  Trimbel 

(10)  Priscilla  Anne  Abbott 
Alfred  Elisha  Abbott 
James  Bayard  Abbott 
Alice  Lynn  Abbott 

(9)  Dorothea  Abbott 

M.  Fred  L.  James 

(10)  Mary  R.  James 
Rosie  James 
Frances  L.  James 
Fred  L.  James,  Jr. 

(9)  Donald  Lockhart  Abbott 
M.  Myra  May  Wood 

(10)  Linda  Lee  Abbott 

Donita  Christine  Abbott 
Stephen  L.  Abbott 

(8)  Frances  Dorcas  Abbott 
M.  Walter  A.  Culver 

(9)  Alfred  A.  Culver 
Bachelor 

(8)  Louis  Asa  Abbott 

M.  Eunice  Pingel 

(9)  William  Morton  Abbott 
M.  Betty  Briggs 

(10)  Linda  Carol  Abbott 
Charles  John  Abbott 
Alfred  Robert  Abbott 
Louis  Dewey  Abbott 

(9)  Edward  Theodore  Abbott 
M.  Dorothy  Behrens 

(10)  Susan  Marie  Abbott 
Jan  Marie  Abbott 
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(8)  Howard  Green  Abbott 
M.  Perilla  Loasching 

(9)  Ethel  Louise  Abbott 

M.  Robert  O.  Bland 

(9)  Dorothy  Margaret  Abbott 
M.  Walter  L.  Fields 

(10)  Terry  M.  Fields 
Kim  J.  Fields 
Scott  S.  Fields 
Susan  Anne  Fields 


ARTHUR  W.  ABBOT  X 

c n  SYLVAN  CIKCIS^ 
NATERV1U.E,  H.UNO-3 
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